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i  Texas 

i  Individualized  Instruction:  Concepts  Old  and  New,  Nila  Banton  Smith,  Professor  of  Educo- 
I  tion  and  Director,  the  Reading  Institute,  New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 

I  Basal  Materials  in  Reading  —  Use  and  Misuse,  A.  Sterl  Artley,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
i  versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

i 

I  In  the  months  ahead,  you’ll  find  issues  devoted  to  many  other  important  areas. 
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I  To  enter  a  new  subscription,  or  to  renew  or  extend  your  present  subscription, 
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I  tion  expires  with  the  April,  1961,  issue,  etc.) 
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Developing  Responsible  Behavior 

CALVIN  H.  REED 
Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Nevada 
Virginia  City,  Nevada 


The  keystone  of  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  democratic  society  is  re¬ 
sponsible  behavior.  Certainly  no  society 
can  remain  free  if  future  citizens  are 
not  adequately  prepared  and  willing  to 
accept  responsibility.  Similarly,  no  in¬ 
dividual  can  attain  his  potentialities  if 
he  fails  to  be  accountable  for  his  actions 
and  to  do  his  work  efficiently.  Because 
responsibility,  or  responsible  behavior, 
is  so  important  to  our  society  and  to  the 
individual,  the  elementary  school  must 
have  a  positive  program  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  fourth  “R.” 

Responsibility  includes  many  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics.  Too  frequently  the 
members  of  a  faculty,  or  parents  and 
teachers,  hold  different  viewpoints  about 
what  constitutes  responsible  behavior 
and  how  it  is  developed.  Children  are 
often  confused  by  what  parents  and 
teachers  say.  From  interviews  with  chil¬ 
dren,  the  writer  has  found  considerable 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  responsi¬ 
bility  is  and  what  it  means  for  their  be¬ 
havior. 

A  responsible  child  is  sensitively  re¬ 
sponsive,  accountable  for  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  a  willing  worker,  ready 
to  carry  his  share  of  the  load.  As  the 
child  matures  he  progressively  assumes 
greater  responsibility  until  he  is  finally 
able  to  be  relatively  free  of  teacher 
supervision. 

This  assumption  of  responsibility  is 
a  slow  developmental  process.  Respon¬ 


sible  behavior  for  the  five-year-old  would 
be  infantile  for  the  ten-year-old.  And 
certainly  to  expect  the  six-year-old  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  typical  of  the  twelve- 
year-old  is  wrong.  Teachers  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  are  levels  of  respon¬ 
sibility  that  correspond  to  the  child’s 
stages  of  development. 

Guides  to  Developing  Responsibility 

Responsibility  is  not  a  by-product  of 
just  any  learning  activity.  Nor  is  it  a 
human  quality  that  will  just  develop 
without  guidance  by  the  parent  and 
teacher.  There  must  be  a  dedicated  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  adults  to  give  the 
child  opportunities  to  “learn  by  doing.” 
Furthermore,  this  action  must  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  basic  guides  for 
veloping  responsible  behavior  such  as 
the  following: 

1 .  The  quality  of  thinking  and  living 
among  the  adults  with  whom  the  child 
associates  is  the  chief  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  responsible  behavior. 

2.  The  degree  of  responsibility  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  child  is  related  to  the  mean¬ 
ingfulness  of  the  experience. 

3.  Children  at  a  particular  age  vary 
a  great  deal  in  their  readiness  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  responsible  behavior. 

4.  The  child’s  sense  of  security,  his 
self-confidence,  and  his  concept  of  him¬ 
self  are  all  closely  related  to  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 
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What  Teachers  Say 

Teachers  rate  high  the  development 
of  responsible  behavior  as  a  desirable 
educational  goal.  They  see  this  quality 
as  essential  to  good  citizenship.  When 
one  asks  them  how  much  responsibility 
children  can  assume  for  various  class¬ 
room  activities,  however,  the  results  are 
a  little  disappointing.  In  a  recent  study 
(1)  the  writer  obtained  reactions  from 
intermediate  grade  teachers  on  various 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

The  main  conclusions  reached  from 
this  study  were: 

1.  Children  in  grades  four,  five,  and 
six  can  assume  a  great  deal  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  simple  classroom  activities,  but 
little  responsibility  for  activities  involv¬ 
ing  money,  equipment,  or  records. 

2.  The  amount  of  responsibility 
which  children  can  assume  varies  little 
from  grade  four  to  grade  six. 

3.  Teachers  vary  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  responsibility  w'hich  they  be¬ 
lieve  children  can  assume. 

Thus,  practices  within  schools  and 
classrooms  differ  widely  in  the  amount 
of  responsibility  delegated  to  children. 
The  reasons  cited  by  teachers  for  not 
giving  more  responsibility  include  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies,  the  teacher  her¬ 
self,  and  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  effectively  delegate  responsibility.  Ob¬ 
viously,  these  obstacles  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  teachers  and  principals  assign 
a  high  importance  to  developing  respon¬ 
sible  behavior  in  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram. 

Opportunities  in  the  School 

The  school  abounds  with  many  mean¬ 
ingful  opportunities  for  children  to 
learn  responsibility.  The  jobs  are  real 


and  varied;  they  require  different  levels 
of  responsibility;  their  completion  can 
involve  children  in  taking  definite  ac¬ 
tion;  and  their  satisfactory  completion 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  school. 
Thus,  the  school  has  the  opportunities 
readily  available  and  the  children  who 
need  this  important  experience  of  being 
accountable  for  a  job  well  done. 

Administrator’s  Role 

The  principal  is  the  key  individual 
in  developing  responsible  behavior  with¬ 
in  the  school.  He  creates  the  climate  and 
through  his  actions  reflects  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  getting  children  involved  in 
activities  and  projects. 

If  he  believes  the  school  is  operated 
by  adults  for  children,  then  probably 
there  will  be  few  opportunities  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  accept  responsibilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  believes  in  planning 
with  children  and  involving  them  in  the 
process  of  decision-making,  then  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  real  opportunities.  Our 
concept  of  democratic  administration 
creates  a  favorable  climate  for  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  students. 

Good  administrators  recognize  the 
importance  of  pupil  participation  in  a 
variety  of  school  projects.  Such  projects 
as  the  safety  patrol,  student  council, 
projectionist’s  club,  noontime  helpers, 
lunch  helpors,  assembly  program  com¬ 
mittee,  office  secretaries,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  provide  valuable  service  to  the 
school  as  well  as  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  responsibility. 

One  elementary  school,  which  has  a 
very  extensive  program  of  student  par¬ 
ticipation,  aw'ards  a  "certificate  for 
school  service”  to  those  individuals  who 
have  contributed  to  the  activities  of  the 
school.  Where  practices  of  this  typo  are 
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being  followed  children  have  a  real  ex¬ 
perience  in  citizenship  education. 

In  interviews  with  principals  of  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  of  pupil  involvement, 
several  guides  to  action  become  clear. 
These  principals  say  that  (a)  there  must 
be  a  recognition  and  acceptance  by  the 
staff  of  the  importance  of  developing 
the  fourth  “R”  as  a  primary  goal  of  edu¬ 
cation;  (h)  progress  will  he  slow  and 
continuous  evaluation  is  necessary;  (c) 
there  is  no  one  best  way  to  organize  the 
program;  (d)  it  is  wise  to  start  with  a 
project  which  has  a  high  probability  of 
success;  and  (e)  the  principal  must  set 
the  stage  and  be  an  example  for  devel¬ 
oping  responsible  behavior  in  children. 

Teacher’s  Role 

Within  the  classroom  there  are  many 
meaningful  tasks  to  be  completed.  Some 
relate  directly  to  the  curriculum  while 
others  are  necessary  for  a  happy  room 
environment.  Children  become  a  part 
of  the  “room  family”  as  they  assume 
responsibility  for  these  various  jobs.  The 
amount  and  quality  of  the  pupil  partic¬ 
ipation  depends  on  the  teacher  who  sets 
the  stage,  encourages  small  beginnings, 
and  is  available  to  give  a  helping  hand 
when  needed.  Fqually  important  is  the 
belief  by  the  teacher  that  every  child 
identifies  himself  as  a  contributing  mem¬ 
ber  by  assuming  responsibility. 

Good  practices  by  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  legion.  In  visiting  classrooms  one 
sees  charts  listing  the  many  room  duties; 
children  doing  routine  jobs,  such  as 
arranging  the  library  shelf,  preparing  a 
display,  watering  plants,  feeding  ani¬ 
mals,  and  cleaning  boards;  serving  as 
host  or  hostess  for  visitors;  operating 
projectors;  reading  stories  or  pronounc¬ 
ing  words  to  others;  recording  informa¬ 


tion  for  the  teacher;  presiding  over  club 
meetings;  carrying  messages  to  the 
office;  etc.  Thus,  each  student  can,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  make  a  worthwhile  con¬ 
tribution. 

Assuming  responsibility  within  the 
class  does  not  stop  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  routine  jobs.  With  teacher  guid¬ 
ance  it  carries  over  into  the  instructional 
program  where  students  begin  to  show 
responsible  behavior  in  preparing  les¬ 
sons,  doing  homework,  bringing  in  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  community,  and  in  cor¬ 
recting  learning  deficiencies.  As  he  pro¬ 
gresses  in  responsible  behavior  the  child 
becomes  more  independent  in  his  study 
habits  and  looks  upon  the  teacher  as  his 
helper  and  guide.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
ideal  outcome  which  every  teacher  hopes 
to  achieve  with  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Children’s  behavior  becomes  more 
purposeful  when  they  understand  the 
“Why,  What,  How”  of  teachers’  and 
parents’  expectations.  In  the  intermed¬ 
iate  grades  children  are  mature  enough 
to  understand  the  meaning,  significance 
and  implications  of  the  term  responsi¬ 
bility.  Several  teachers  have  reported 
success  in  using  the  citizenship  pam¬ 
phlet,  Taking  Responsibility  (2),  as  a 
way  of  developing  understandings  and 
favorable  attitudes. 

How  do  these  good  practices  happen 
in  the  classroom? 

Teachers  who  have  enjoyed  success 
in  developing  responsibility  in  children 
seem  to  agree  on  several  points. 

First,  the  teachers  report  that  devel¬ 
oping  responsible  behavior  requires  a 
democratic  classroom  where  planning, 
discussing,  and  working  together  are 
prevalent. 

Secondly,  the  teachers  say  that  giv¬ 
ing  children  responsibility  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  a  time-saver;  instead,  it  probably 
requires  more  teacher  time. 

Thirdly,  teachers  must  recognize 
different  standards  of  workmanship  and 
be  willing  to  recognize  the  child’s  best 
efforts. 

Fourth,  teachers  agree  that  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  with  parents 
are  needed  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Summary 

As  the  child  grows  he  is  building  a 
concept  of  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
free  society.  As  parents  and  teachers, 
we  desire  the  child  to  develop  those 


many  qualities  which  are  essential  for 
living  with  others  and  for  achieving  his 
potentialities.  Among  these  qualities  is 
responsible  behavior — being  account¬ 
able  for  a  task.  Learning  this  demands 
opportunities  within  the  home,  com¬ 
munity,  and  school. 

The  school's  job  is  to  supplement  the 
home  in  providing  worthwhile,  mean¬ 
ingful  activities  through  which  the 
growing  child  learns  responsibility.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  task  requires  the 
energy  and  patience  of  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  being  done  success¬ 
fully  in  some  elementary  schools.  It  can 
be  done  better  in  others. 
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Books  must  be  read  as  deliberately  and  reservedly  as  they  were 
written. 


— Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 


Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toilworn  craftsman, 
that  with  earth-made  implements,  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and 
makes  her  man’s  ...  A  second  man  I  honour,  and  still  more  highly; 
Him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable;  not  daily 
bread,  but  the  bread  of  life. 


— Thomas  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus 


Prairie  Pupils  Program 

ROBERT  R.  SPELTS 
Superintendent,  Douglas  School  System 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota 


HEN  a  small  rural  school  district 
on  the  prairies  of  western  South  Dakota 
assumes  the  educational  responsibility 
for  hundreds  of  federally  connected  pu¬ 
pils,  some  of  the  problems  that  arise 
seem  all  but  insurmountable.  Pupils 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  some  foreign  countries  now  are 
attending  school  in  Douglas  District  No. 
3  of  Pennington  County,  South  Dakota. 

This  little  rural  district  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  the  state  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  pupils  living  on  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  and  adjacent  federal  prop¬ 
erties  and  installations. 

The  expansion  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  the  last  few  years  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  military  dependents.  In  1949-50  the 
Douglas  District  had  an  enrollment  of 
nineteen  in  a  one-room  school  house. 
By  1958-59  the  enrollment  had  leaped 
to  1,410  and  showed  promise  of  fur¬ 
ther  increase.  In  1955  the  local  school 
board  hired  its  own  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  the  author  as  super¬ 
intendent,  and  began  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently. 

VVe  believe  the  elementary  program 
that  has  been  developed  is  a  credit  to 
all  who  have  so  diligently  worked  and 
co-operated  to  bring  it  about.  Major 
credit  goes  to  the  school  board  members 
who  gave  so  willingly  of  their  time  and 
who  have  demonstrated  the  foresight 
and  the  leadership  necessary  to  develop 
a  modern  school  system. 


The  rural  electors  have  proved  time 
and  again  their  willingness  to  support 
an  expanded  program  by  making  a  far 
above  average  financial  effort.  The  co¬ 
operation  between  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Douglas  School  System  has 
been  cited  as  the  best  in  the  15th  Air 
Force.  Professional  staff  members,  too, 
have  taken  up  program  improvements 
as  a  crusade,  and  have  contributed 
much. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  is  a 
report  on  the  resulting  changes  in  the 
program,  operation,  personnel,  and 
facilities.  Those  who  have  had  a  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Douglas  School 
System  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  we  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  we  were  direct¬ 
ly  responsible. 

Philosophy 

That  a  sound  elementary  program  is 
the  basis  for  all  higher  learning  is  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Douglas  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  is  geared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  its  pupils,  including  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  military  personnel.  These 
are  America’s  children,  whose  fathers, 
from  all  areas  of  the  nation,  are  serving 
their  nation  at  a  crucial  hour  through 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  many  respects,  the  educational 
needs  of  military  dependent  children 
may  be  greater  than  for  children  in  an¬ 
other  community.  Frequent  moves  from 
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one  installation  to  another  disrupt 
school  routine  and  continuity  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  local  ties  established  by  the 
family  unit  are  broken. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  system’s  finan¬ 
cial  receipts  are  obtained  under  Public 
Law  874,  an  act  providing  assistance  to 
federally  affected  school  districts.  Near¬ 
ly  97  per  cent  of  the  Douglas  pupils 
are  considered  federally  connected.  The 
remaining  20  p>er  cent  of  the  system’s 
support  is  derived  from  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  sources  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
school  constituency. 

The  Staff 

An  extensive  program  of  teacher  re¬ 
cruitment  has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of 
a  better  qualified  staff  each  year.  The 
number  of  teachers  increased  from 
t^venty-six  in  1955  to  fifty-tw'o  in  the 
1959-1960  school  year.  Teaching  appli¬ 
cants  from  across  the  nation  are  care¬ 
fully  screened  by  the  administration 
before  positions  are  filled.  Non-degree 
teachers  are  no  longer  hired,  and  the 
system  boasts  the  highest  average  of  de¬ 
gree  teachers,  87  per  cent,  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  state.  The  staff  has  for  the 
past  four  years  been  100  per  cent  pro¬ 
fessional,  with  all  members  belonging 
to  the  local,  state,  and  national  educa¬ 
tion  associations. 

A  w'elfare  program  offers  the  staff  in¬ 
creased  benefits  each  year,  including  a 
liberal  hospitalization-surgical  policy, 
low-cost  life  insurance,  sick  leave  pro¬ 
visions,  and  a  nine  and  one-half  month 
contract.  A  professional  salary  schedule, 
recognizing  experience,  training,  and 
proficiency,  has  been  adopted. 

The  staff  recognizes  professional 
growth  as  an  obligation  of  each  member, 


and  this  attitude  has  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  in-service  training  program.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  fifteen  month  period,  Doug¬ 
las  staff  members  acquired  ten  semes¬ 
ter  hours  each  of  college  credit.  Despite 
their  degree  status,  all  must  outline  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  plans  and  work  toward 
individual  improvement.  Non-degree 
staff  members  must  attain  their  degrees 
by  attending  summer  sessions  and  off- 
campus  courses  by  1961.  Six  more 
teachers  completed  all  their  degree  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  summer  sessions 
of  1959. 

The  in-service  training  carried  on 
within  the  system  itself  includes 
planned  work-shops,  a  pre-school  open¬ 
ing  session,  and  a  consulting  teacher 
program. 

The  administrative  staff  at  Douglas 
sets  the  tempo  for  the  over-all  program 
of  the  system.  All  have  master’s  degrees 
and  highly  successful  backgrounds  in 
education.  In  addition  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  staff  consists  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  in  charge  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  secondary  school  planning  su¬ 
pervisor,  and  two  principals. 

Supervnion 

An  established  policy  that  no  student 
be  unsupervised  during  school  hours  is 
adhered  to  at  Douglas.  A  staff  of  play¬ 
ground  supervisors  takes  charge  of  pu¬ 
pils  during  all  playground  activity.  In¬ 
door  activities,  including  the  noon  meal 
in  the  system’s  new  cafetorium,  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  supervised.  Loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  school  buses  is  also  under  close 
supervision.  The  supervisory  program 
has  resulted  in  an  improved  program 
of  instruction,  as  teachers  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  planning  and  prepa¬ 
ration. 
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Public  Relations 

The  entire  staff  is  developing  a  keen 
sense  of  school-public  relations  as  a 
result  of  efforts  made  in  this  field.  The 
program  keeps  the  ever-changing  Doug¬ 
las  School  constituency  informed  on  all 
areas  of  the  school  program.  All  local 
news  media  are  utilized,  and  publica¬ 
tions  designed  especially  for  parents 
provide  information  on  a  multitude  of 
school  programs  and  problems. 

Co-ordinator  Program 

A  grade  level  co-ordinator  program, 
begun  early  in  the  1958-1959  school 
vear,  keeps  the  classes  at  each  grade  lev¬ 
el  in  harmony  with  one  another  and 
with  the  objectives  of  the  total  program. 
A  need  for  the  program  arose  as  a  result 
of  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
classroom  groups.  A  classroom  teacher 
serves  as  cp-ordinator  for  each  grade 
level.  Through  frequent  meetings  with 
the  administration  and  teachers,  she 
keeps  the  program  of  instruction  on  her 
level  co-ordinated. 

The  Instructional  Program 

The  program  of  instruction  at  Doug¬ 
las  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  children,  resident,  military,  and  ex¬ 
ceptional. 

An  extensive  testing  program  forms 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  curriculum 
planning.  Academic  growth  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparison  of  test  results 
with  a  pupil’s  aptitudes,  although  the 
main  objective  of  testing  is  to  help  a 
child  improve  in  his  weak  areas.  It  is, 
however,  only  as  test  results  are  used 
and  shared  with  the  pupils  that  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  results. 


Elementary  guidance  is  coming  into 
its  own  at  Douglas,  and  results  of  the 
testing  program  are  being  utilized  more 
and  more  in  the  growing  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  The  theme  “Guidance  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School”  was  adopted  for  the 
1959-1960  school  year.  Special  con¬ 
sultants  and  supervisors  were  utilized 
to  promote  this  theme. 

Although  a  basic  reading  series  is 
used  in  the  system,  a  major  part  of  the 
reading  program  involves  the  use  of  sup¬ 
plementary  materials.  A  remedial  read¬ 
ing  program  is  carried  out  in  the  class¬ 
room  through  grouping  and  individual¬ 
ized  instruction.  Regardless  of  his  grade 
level,  the  pupil  is  provided  reading  in¬ 
struction  commensurate  with  his  abil¬ 
ities  and  interests. 

Instruction  in  mathematics,  as  in 
reading,  has  been  developed  to  provide 
an  individualized  program  for  each  pu¬ 
pil.  Pupils  who  demonstrate  unusual 
ability  are  permitted  to  advance  at  their 
own  rate. 

Co-ordinated  effort  is  evident  in  the 
social  studies  program  at  Douglas.  Sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  taught  by  units,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  is  happening  “now.” 
Material  covered  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  to  be  covered  in  the  future,  is 
considered  in  planning  social  studies 
units.  Field  trips,  planned  to  emphasize 
some  particular  social  studies  unit,  are 
planned  for  and  with  the  pupils. 

Music  appreciation  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  vocal  music  program,  where  the 
two-member  staff  employs  the  varied 
backgrounds  of  the  students  in  plan¬ 
ning.  Student  contributions  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  program  include  music  from  the 
many  lands  in  which  they  lived  as  mili¬ 
tary  dependents.  Services  of  the  vocal 
music  supervisors  are  available  to  the 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  and  an  ad- 
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vanced  vocal  program  in  the  upper 
grades  includes  choirs,  ensembles,  and 
smaller  groups  of  singers. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  instrumental 
music  program  is  the  40-member  Doug¬ 
las  School  Band,  composed  of  pupils 
in  grades  five  through  eight.  The  instru¬ 
mental  group  is  organized  much  as  a 
high  school  band,  and  the  quality  of 
music  is  comparable  to  that  produced 
by  older  student  groups.  Individualized 
as  well  as  group  instruction  is  carried 
out.  Students  are  screened  in  the  fall 
through  a  program  of  testing  to  deter¬ 
mine  those  who  might  benefit  from  in¬ 
dividualized  music  instruction. 

The  recent  emphasis  on  science  in¬ 
struction  has  not  gone  unnoticed  at 
Douglas,  but  science  has  not  been  em¬ 
phasized  at  the  expense  of  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Class  and  individual  projects  are 
undertaken,  giving  students  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  implications  and 
facts  of  each  study.  An  inventory  of  sci¬ 
ence  equipment  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  maintained, 
giving  teachers  adequate  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  for  any  project  they  undertake. 

Under  a  platoon  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight,  sci¬ 
ence  has  been  taught  by  specialized  in¬ 
structors  since  the  fall  of  1959.  The 
high  rate  of  pupil  turnover,  and  the 
abilities,  talents,  and  backgrounds  of  the 
Douglas  enrollment  have  led  to  a  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  instructional  program  in 
the  upper  grades,  and  the  institution  of 
the  platoon  system. 

Experiments 

The  platoon  system  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  the  educational  experi¬ 
mentation  program  carried  on  at  Doug¬ 
las.  Among  recent  experiments  is  a 


study  of  children  who  had,  and  who 
had  not,  attended  kindergarten.  (Those 
who  had  not  were  taught  as  a  separate 
first  grade  group;  their  end-of-year 
progress  was  the  same  as  those  who  had 
attended.) 

A  program  of  foreign  language  in¬ 
struction,  which  had  its  beginning  in 
an  experiment  with  Spanish  instruction 
to  a  group  of  fourth  graders  with  high 
linguistic  abilities,  has  branched  into 
a  full  scale  program  of  instruction  in 
French  and  Spanish  for  those  pupils  in 
grades  six  and  seven  who  wish  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  Progress  thus  far  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  indicates  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  have  the  ability  to  learn  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  with  ease. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  health  of  the  Douglas  enrollment 
is  closely  guarded  by  a  school  nurse  and 
a  public  health  nurse,  who  keep  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  health  records  on  each  stu¬ 
dent,  conduct  immunization  clinics,  and 
attend  to  the  inevitable  minor  ills  and 
injuries  of  the  school  population.  The 
public  health  nurse  is  supplied  to  the 
school  on  a  co-operative  basis  by  the 
Pennington  County  Health  Department. 

A  program  of  health  education  at  all 
grade  levels  is  co-ordinated  by  the  nurs¬ 
ing  staff.  In  addition,  Douglas  serves  as 
a  training  center  for  student  nurses 
from  South  Dakota  State  College. 

A  physical  education  program  for  all 
pupils,  involving  all  forms  of  activity, 
has  been  developed.  The  program  in  the 
primary  grades  is  conducted  by  the  class¬ 
room  teachers,  with  consultant  services 
provided  by  the  three-member  physical 
education  staff.  This  program,  too,  is 
individualized,  and  the  numerous  ac¬ 
tivities  open  new  fields  for  the  students. 
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The  School  Plant 

Prior  to  1955,  the  familiar  one-room 
rural  school  building,  a  common  sight 
on  the  North  Central  Plains,  was  in  use 
at  Douglas.  The  handful  of  students  was 
educated  from  well-worn  books,  some  of 
whose  copyright  dates  indicated  they 
might  have  seen  at  least  a  generation  of 
use.  In  1952,  a  large  modern  classroom 
structure  was  erected,  and  in  1955,  a 
new  addition  was  constructed,  making 
it  the  largest  elementary  building  in 
South  Dakota. 

Named  Vandenberg  in  honor  of  the 
late  five-star  Air  Force  general,  the 
building  houses  the  pupils  in  grades 
three  through  eight. 

Buildings  are  planned  with  an  eye  to 
the  future.  Continuous  growth  is  antic¬ 
ipated  in  the  system,  and  adequate 
planning  is  being  done  to  receive  the 
enrollments  of  future  years. 

A  new  structure  with  thirteen  self- 
contained  classrooms  was  ready  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1959-1960  school 
year  to  accommodate  first  and  second 
grade  children.  Included  are  facilities 
for  special  education.  An  average  of  one 
in  fifty  of  the  Douglas  enrollment  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  special  education 
facilities,  because  of  either  mental  or 
physical  defects.  A  speech  therapist  has 
also  been  added  to  the  staff  as  a  part  of 
the  special  education  program.  Admin¬ 
istrative  and  other  facilities  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  building. 

Equipment 

Increased  efficiency  in  instruction  is 
gained  through  the  use  of  modern  au¬ 
dio-visual  and  library  facilities.  A  cmn- 
pletely  new  library,  both  in  design  and 
in  materials,  is  incorporated  in  the 


school  plant,  and  is  supervised  by  the 
only  full  time  elementary  librarian  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  library’s  wide  se¬ 
lection  of  reading  materials,  carefully 
chosen  and  up-to-date  texts  are  supplied, 
as  well  as  maps,  charts,  and  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  Each  teacher  has  access  to  a 
film  strip  projector,  and  the  library  has 
a  wide  selection  of  film  strips.  Slides 
and  16mm.  films  and  projectors  are  also 
available.  Wide  use  is  made  of  the  “lis¬ 
tening  corners”  where  pupils  learn  by 
listening  to  records. 

Douglas — Past,  Present,  Future 

Through  co-ordination  in  aU  of  its  as¬ 
pects,  the  Douglas  system  runs  smoothly, 
and  continues  to  grow  both  numerically 
and  professionally. 

Col.  James  Graybeal,  commander  of 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  has  this  to 
say  of  the  Douglas  System:  "The  task 
with  which  your  district  has  been  faced 
in  the  pa^t,  and  the  problems  which  are 
evident  in  the  foreseeable  future,  has 
and  will  place  terrific  demands  on  the 
time  and  ability  of  all  those  concerned 
with  the  School  District’s  education  of 
our  children.  Without  the  outstanding 
support  that  the  Douglas  School  District 
has  given  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  our 
problems  in  educating  our  children 
would  have  drastically  affected  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  our  people.” 

Although  the  problems  in  educating 
children  of  the  district  have  been  com¬ 
pounded  in  a  few  short  years,  the  Doug¬ 
las  System  and  its  constituency  still 
maintain  the  premise  on  which  the 
rural  schools  of  the  Dakota  prairies  were 
founded — that  each  student  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  must  be  educated  to  take  his 
place  in  the  community. 


Teacher  Education  in 

Children’s  Literature 

GERTRUDE  GILL 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Children’s  Literature 
General  Beadle  State  Teachers  College 
Madison,  South  Dakota 

The  education  of  elementary  teachers  The  major  objectives  of  the  course 
should  provide  for  a  wide  background  are: 

in  children’s  literature,  for  literature  I.  To  help  prospective  teachers 

may  influence  greatly  a  child’s  develop-  know  and  appreciate  good  literature, 
ment.  both  prose  and  poetry,  which  has  been 

As  an  introduction  to  this  discussion,  written  for  children, 
we  might  paraphrase  Walter  de  la  2.  To  lead  the  student  to  read 

Mare’s  well-known  poem  and  say,  many  children’s  books. 

“Whatever  Miss  T  reads  turns  into  Miss  3.  To  develop  the  student’s  under- 
T.”  Efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  standing  of  teaching  through  integrat- 
young  Miss  T’s  and  Mr.  T’s  with  many  ing  children’s  literature  with  other  col- 
good  books  covering  a  wide  range  of  lege  courses,  and  through  utilizing  ma- 
subjects  interesting  to  them.  terials  and  helps  available  in  his  own 

Books  are  the  food  which  develops  state, 
intellect,  character,  and  personality,  for  4.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  out- 
in  all  good  literature  there  is  truth,  wis-  standing  writers  and  illustrators  in  the 
dom,  and  imagination.  Children’s  litera-  held. 

ture  has  a  central  interest — the  human  5.  To  familiarize  the  student  with 
mind  and  the  heart.  Because  it  appeals  the  books  and  materials  about  children’s 
to  both  the  mind  and  heart,  literature  literature  which  will  help  him  to  devel- 
may  be  a  powerful  factor  for  enriching  op  standards  for  selecting  children’s 
personality-.  books. 

A  Course  in  Children's  Literature  Learning  the  Content 

To  be  successful  in  presenting  litera-  To  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ture  to  children,  teachers  must  know  tent  in  the  field  of  children’s  literature, 
and  enjoy  the  books,  the  stories,  and  the  students  are  assigned  readings  from  a 
poetry  which  belong  to  the  world  of  text  book,  an  anthology  of  children’s 
childhood.  At  General  Beadle  State  literature.  The  following  units  are  stud- 
Teachers  College  a  four  hour  course  in  ied:  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Folk  Tales, 
children’s  literature  is  required  of  all  Fables,  Literary  Fairy  Tales,  Myths, 
students  preparing  to  teach  children.  Legends,  Bible  Stories,  Nature  Stories, 
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Biography  and  History,  Travel,  Fiction, 
and  Poetry. 

Readings  from  the  textbook  are  sup¬ 
plemented  with  library  assignments  and 
class  discussions.  Thus  while  studying 
the  nursery  rhymes,  students  examine 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  known  Mother 
Goose  books.  The  unique  characteristics 
of  each  are  observed  and  standards  are 
set  up  for  selecting  Mother  Goose  books. 

In  addition  to  interpreting  and  dis¬ 
cussing  tbe  poetry  given  in  the  text¬ 
book,  students  read  poetry  from  many 
compilations  of  children’s  verses.  Fa¬ 
vorite  poems  or  lines  are  often  presented 
to  the  class  by  the  students.  Poetry 
books  for  children  are  examined.  Fre¬ 
quently  students  purchase  lxK)ks  of 
poems  for  future  teaching.  Time  for 
Poetry  by  May  Hill  Arbuthnot  and 
Stars  to  Steer  By  compiled  by  Louis 
Untermeyer  have  been  popular  choices. 

Collections  of  myths,  fables,  hero 
stories,  and  folk  tales  are  displayed  and 
examined  to  supplement  the  textbook 
readings  on  each  of  these  units.  Stu¬ 
dents  generally  work  in  groups  when 
compiling  and  evaluating  these  collec¬ 
tions  and  Bnal  conclusions  are  presented 
to  the  entire  class. 

The  content  of  a  good  textbook  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  a  teacher’s  back¬ 
ground  in  children’s  literature,  but  the 
education  of  today’s  teacher  must  also 
include  the  world  of  children’s  books. 
To  help  pupils  satisfy  their  needs  and 
interests  through  reading,  the  teacher 
must  know  children’s  books  on  many 
subjects  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty. 
All  children  need  security.  Children 
will  find  security  in  the  feelings  of 
warmth  and  family  love  expressed  in 
such  stories  as  Caddie  Woodlau  n  by 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink  and  the  Little  House 
books  by  Laura  Wilder. 


Children  also  need  to  find  out  and  to 
know  why — to  grow  intellectually.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  intellectual  interests  extend  into 
various  areas  of  learning,  so  teachers 
must  know  children’s  books  in  fields 
such  as  history,  biography,  geography, 
science,  and  space  exploration.  Rifles 
for  Watie,  by  Harold  Keith,  presents  an 
accurate  background  of  the  Civil  War, 
besides  sharing  with  the  readers  feelings 
of  loyalty,  courage,  and  love.  The  story 
of  George  Washington  Carver  by 
Shirley  Graham  and  George  D.  Lips¬ 
comb,  teaches  many  exciting  facts  of 
science  to  young  readers.  It  also  inspires 
them  to  strive  to  attain  some  of  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  a  great  scientist — accuracy, 
perserverance,  and  humility. 

In  order  to  "grow  up”  all  children 
must  develop  courage  and  independ¬ 
ence.  Through  reading  books  in  which 
strong  characters  prove  themselves 
courageous  in  spite  of  problems,  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  failures,  young  people 
are  inspired  to  worthy  attitudes  and  high 
ideals.  Among  many  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter-developing  books  are  Johnny  Tre- 
main  by  Esther  Forbes,  Call  It  Courage 
by  Armstrong  Sp)erry,  and  Carry  on  Mr. 
Bowditch  by  Jean  Lee  Latham. 

All  boys  and  girls  love  animals  and 
realize  much  enjoyment  through  read¬ 
ing  animal  stories.  In  this  category  there 
are  sources  of  outstanding  stories  includ¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  from  the 
animal  world.  A  child  grows  in  under¬ 
standing  and  aesthetic  appreciations 
through  knowing  such  books  as  Rabbit 
Hill  by  Robert  Lawson,  Charlotte's  Web 
by  E.  B.  White,  and  The  Wind  in  the 
Willou's  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Books  of  nonsense  and  humor  should 
be  plentiful  in  the  school  library,  for 
humor  enriches  a  child’s  life.  Teachers 
themselves  need  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
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"funny  books”  of  such  writers  as  Lud¬ 
wig  Bemelmans,  Dr.  Seuss,  Pamela 
Travers,  Lucretia  Hale,  and  Roger 
Duvoisin. 

There  are  other  classifications  of 
books  which  promote  child  development, 
but  space  does  not  p>ermit  their  consid¬ 
eration  here. 

Reporting  on  Books 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  some 
time  is  devoted  to  introducing  outstand¬ 
ing  books,  including  the  earlier  favor¬ 
ite  books  or  “classics”  as  well  as  recent 
books  of  merit.  At  this  time  the  Calde¬ 
cott  and  Newbery  Medal  books  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Mounted  illustrations,  movie 
films,  film  strips,  and  recordings  increase 
class  interest.  To  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  course,  each  student  reads 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  children’s 
books.  The  number  read  depends  on  the 
individual  student’s  background  and 
abihty,  his  interests,  and  his  field  of 
specialization. 

A  valuable  outcome  of  the  book  read¬ 
ing  assignment  is  the  recommendation 
by  students  of  specific  books  to  other 
class  members.  These  oral  reports  in¬ 
clude  relating  significant  incidents,  de¬ 
scribing  important  characters,  and  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  meaningful  or  amusing 
illustrations. 

A  brief  written  report  is  made  for 
each  book  on  a  4"  by  6"  library  card. 
The  report  gives  the  reading  level  and 
the  interest  level  of  the  book,  a  brief 
summary,  and  a  personal  comment  or 
evaluation.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
share  their  written  book  reports  with 
other  class  members,  thus  famiharizing 
themselves  with  still  other  books. 

The  following  is  a  student’s  book  re¬ 
port: 


Call  It  Courage  by  Armstrong  Sperry 
Macmillan  Co.,  1940’ 

Reading  difficulty  7-8 
Interest  Level  5-8 

Mafatu  could  have  been  acting  on 
Hamlin  Garland’s  advice  when  he 
decided  to  "go  face  it,”  although  it 
was  not  the  wind  Mafatu  feared,  but 
the  sea.  This  is  the  story  of  a  fifteen 
year  old  boy  who  sought  to  prove  his 
courage  to  the  people  of  the  village, 
to  his  father,  and  to  himself.  This 
fear  had  gripped  Mafatu  since  an  in¬ 
cident  of  his  early  childhood  when  he 
had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drown¬ 
ing.  The  same  incident  had  caused 
his  mother’s  death.  The  Polynesian 
lad  left  his  island  of  Hikueru  and 
went  to  sea  in  a  canoe  with  only  his 
dog,  Uri,  and  a  pet  albatross  to  guide 
him.  It  is  on  another  island  that  he 
proves  through  such  courageous  deeds 
as  killing  a  wild  hog,  an  octopus,  and 
a  killer  shark  that  he  deserved  a 
greater  title  from  his  people  than 
"The  Boy  Who  Was  Afraid.”  When 
Mafatu  returned  home  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  “Here  is  Mafatu,  Stout 
Heart.  A  brave  name  for  a  brave 
boy!” 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mafatu’s  problem  is  a  well- 
known  one  to  many  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  at  this  age  that  many  difficulties  in 
life  become  real  to  them.  They  too 
must  prove  themselves  at  home,  in 
the  community,  and  at  school — in 
nearly  everything  they  do.  Armstrong 
Sperry  makes  a  suggestion  to  them 
through  this  book:  “In  forgetting 
yourself  and  acting  for  others,  you 
will  not  only  find  courage,  but  also 
a  very  good  way  to  live.” 

This  is  also  a  good  background 
book  on  the  South  Sea  islands. 
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Integration  with  Reading 

Children’s  literature  becomes  more 
meaningful  to  college  students  if  it  is 
integrated  with  other  courses  in  the  ed¬ 
ucation  program.  At  General  Beadle 
State  Teachers  College  a  reading  course 
is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
elementary  education. 

Frequently  assignments  in  the  read¬ 
ing  class  are  related  to  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  children’s  books.  Reading 
procedures  are  applied  to  both  prose  and 
poetry  selected  from  recommended 
books  for  children.  The  content  of  cur¬ 
rent  basic  readers  is  studied;  familiar 
titles  and  authors  are  listed;  and  the 
merits  of  the  writings  are  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  standards  previously  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  literature  class.  Illustrations 
of  textbooks  must  also  be  considered. 
From  their  background  of  children’s 
literature  and  their  knowledge  of  source 
materials,  students  are  prepared  to 
make  discriminating  appraisals  of  the 
illustrations  found  in  the  basic  readers. 

A  knowledge  of  children's  literature 
is  helpful  when  in  the  reading  class 
students  build  book  ladders  supplement¬ 
ing  the  various  units  given  in  the  basic 
readers.  This  assignment  also  requires 
a  wide  knowledge  of  children’s  books 
on  different  subjects,  and  books  suitable 
for  varying  levels  of  reading  maturity. 

Another  reading  course  assignment 
is  concerned  with  finding  ways  to  pro¬ 
mote  children’s  interests  in  wide  read¬ 
ing.  For  this  work  students  utilize  sug¬ 
gestions  from  books  and  magazines  listed 
in  the  children’s  literature  bibliography, 
as  well  as  from  reading  reference  books 
and  teaching  guides  that  accompany  the 
basic  readers. 

For  storytelling,  a  course  required  of 
students  majoring  in  primary  education. 


a  knowledge  of  children’s  literature 
proves  indispensible.  Students  begin 
their  work  by  assembling  and  arrang¬ 
ing  materials  from  books  and  authors  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  them  through  the  lit¬ 
erature  course.  During  the  term,  lists 
are  enlarged  in  keeping  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interests  and  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Later  students  have  opportunities 
to  read  and  tell  stories  to  children  in 
the  laboratory  school.  Children’s  reac¬ 
tions  often  prove  to  the  student  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  selection. 

Integration  with  Social  Studies 

Social  studies  is  another  required 
course  which  is  enriched  through  a 
background  of  children’s  literature. 
Units  outlined  in  the  South  Dakota 
State  Course  of  Study  are  examined 
with  a  view  to  adaptation  for  student 
needs.  Each  class  member  develops  a 
unit  in  the  grade  of  his  choice.  Appro¬ 
priate  stories,  books,  and  poems  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  each  plan. 

Selections  are  based  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  knowledge  of  children’s  literature.- 
Materials  must  be  provided  for  the  re¬ 
tarded,  the  average,  the  superior  reader. 
No  pioneer  unit  is  ever  complete  with¬ 
out  some  of  the  books  of  Laura  Wilder. 
A  home  unit  for  first  grade  generaUy  in¬ 
cludes  The  Little  House  by  Virginia 
Lee  Burton  and  The  Hollyberrys  by 
Alice  Dalgliesh. 

Preparing  for  a  unit  on  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  one  student  provided 
for  enriching  social  studies  concepts 
through  weaving  into  his  plans  these 
books  which  he  had  read  previously  for 
children’s  literature:  Silver  For  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  by  Enid  La  Monte 
Meadoweroft,  Johnny  Trcmain  by  Es¬ 
ther  Forbes,  Mr.  Revere  and  I  by  Rob- 
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ert  Lawson,  and  Poor  Richard  by  Janies 
Daugherty. 

Needless  to  say,  students  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  juvenile  literature  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  the  social  studies,  for 
they  are  familiar  with  suitable  books, 
stories,  and  poems,  and  they  know 
source  books  where  additional  materials 
may  be  found. 

Integration  with  Other  Courses 

The  language  arts  course  offers 
further  opportunities  for  integration 
with  children’s  literature.  From  the 
reference  books  named  in  the  language 
arts  bibliography,  students  learn  meth¬ 
ods  for  teaching  poetry.  Procedures  are 
presented  to  groups  within  the  class. 
Poems  used  for  demonstration  are  se¬ 
lected  from  compilations  provided  for 
the  literature  class.  Occasional  reading 
and  language  procedures  involve  the  use 
of  both  prose  and  poetry  selections 
derived  from  the  source  materials. 

Elementary  art  students  choose  for 
drawing  and  modeling,  books,  stories, 
poems,  and  well-known  characters  and 
events  from  the  world  of  children’s 
books.  In  speech  classes,  students  often 
interpret  and  read  orally  poetry  and 
prose  selections  suitable  for  elementary 
grades. 

In  the  laboratory  school  student 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  present  to 
their  classes  appropriate  materials  from 
the  content  of  the  literature  course.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  tell  stories,  advertise  books, 
and  read  poetry. 

Thus,  through  many  opportunities 
for  utilizing  the  subject  matter  of  the 
literature  course,  students  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  literature  in 
teaching,  and  they  see  the  need  for 
widening  their  knowledge  in  the  field. 


Learning  about  Authors 

Besides  giving  a  background  of  the 
content  of  children’s  literature  and 
making  the  content  meaningful  through 
integrating  it  with  other  college  courses, 
the  course  in  children’s  literature  must 
provide  students  with  a  knowledge  of 
outstanding  writers  and  authors  in  the 
field.  This  background  is  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  term  through  show¬ 
ing  and  discussing  books  in  class.  How¬ 
ever,  class  time  does  not  permit  full 
consideration  of  all  deserving  books  and 
writers.  Therefore,  students  need  to 
know  sources  which  will  be  helpful  in 
selecting  books,  and  for  learning  about 
writers  and  illustrators  in  the  field. 

In  order  that  students  learn  the  val¬ 
ues  of  reference  materials,  a  few  specific- 
assignments  are  given.  Each  student  ex¬ 
amines  the  Children's  Catalog  to  learn 
the  valuable  helps  given  in  that  source 
book.  From  readings  of  their  choice  in 
the  Horn  Book  Magazine  and  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Book  of  Authors,  students  gain  in¬ 
formation  about  their  favorite  authors. 
From  the  reference.  Illustrators  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Books,  students  learn  about  the 
artists  who  have  contributed  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  enjoyment  through  illustrating 
books.  As  the  characteristics  of  the 
artist  are  pointed  out,  books  which  he 
has  illustrated  are  displayed. 

Students  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  voluntary  reading  from  the  reference 
books.  Often  a  chapter  or  a  section  is 
read  to  satisfy  an  interest  in  a  given 
subject.  Occasionally,  students  report 
that  th(}\'  have  read  an  entire  book. 
The  following  reference  b(K)ks  have 
proved  to  be  very  popular  over  the  years; 
Proof  of  the  Pudding,  ChiUlren  and 
Books,  and  The  Wonderful  World  of 
Books. 
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learning  Community  Resources 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  General 
Beadle  State  Teachers  College  will  teach 
in  South  Dakota.  Consequently,  they 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  needs  with¬ 
in  the  state  and  of  available  materials 
pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  literature. 

The  State  Library  Commission  main¬ 
tains  a  circulating  library  of  children’s 
books.  Students  check  the  titles  and 
often  choose  books  from  the  lists  to  sup¬ 
plement  reading  assignments. 

Class  members  are  encouraged  to  vis¬ 
it  the  juvenile  departments  of  school, 
city,  and  county  libraries.  Often  the 
visits  result  in  the  discovery  of  attrac¬ 
tive  new  lKK)ks.  These  are  shown  to 
groups  having  similar  interests  and 
needs. 

Before  completing  their  book  requisi¬ 
tions,  teachers  in  the  area  often  visit  the 
children’s  library  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Occasionally  students  borrow  from 
the  college  library  books  and  source  ma¬ 
terials  to  show  the  people  in  charge  of 
children’s  libraries.  From  these  contacts 
students  increase  their  knowledge  of 
children’s  books  and  become  more  con¬ 
scious  of  community  offerings  in  the 
Held. 

Further  adaptation  to  state  needs  is 
effected  through  the  utilization  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  given  in 
the  State  Course  of  Study.  The  poems 
suggested  for  teaching  in  the  Course  of 
Study  are  studied.  Many  are  interpreted 
orally  by  students  to  small  groups  with¬ 


in  the  class.  Groups  interested  in  choral 
reading  use '  procedures  and  lists  of  ap¬ 
propriate  poems  given  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  Other  groups  report  upon  the  de¬ 
scriptive  graded  lists  of  children’s  books 
given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Course 
of  Study. 

Members  of  the  class  also  have  access 
to  copies  of  the  Elementary  Service  Bul¬ 
letin  written  by  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Elementary  Education.  The  bulletin 
contains  helpful  suggestions  for  promot¬ 
ing  child  development,  for  interesting 
children  in  reading,  and  for  teaching 
poetry. 

Our  state  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
few  worth-while  children’s  books  about 
South  Dakota.  A  list  of  twenty  South 
Dakota  stories  has  been  compiled  by  the 
instructor.  Included  are  four  of  the 
Little  House  books  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder,  two  stories  by  Lucille  Fargo, 
and  three  by  Glen  Rounds.  Reading 
levels  are  suggested  and  short  descrip¬ 
tions  are  given  for  each  book. 

Summary 

Summarizing  briefly,  the  course  in 
children’s  literature  should  develop  the 
student’s  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  literature  and  lead  to  an  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  literature  in  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls.  The  background 
should  be  such  that  future  teachers  will 
look  forward  to  the  joy  that  will  be 
theirs  when  they  bring  to  children  the 
wonderful  world  of  books. 
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F OR  one  engaged  in  teacher-training 
in  the  area  of  elementary  education  an 
opportunity  to  speak  before  parent 
groups  on  this  subject  is  an  interesting 
and  worth-while  experience.  It  is  at 
such  a  time  that  one  may  inform  parents 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  schools  are 
serving  their  children. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  meeting,  it 
is  advisable  to  hold  a  short  question  peri¬ 
od  for  the  clarification  of  any  items  that 
might  have  arisen  from  the  talk  or  for 
other  questions  the  audience  might 
have.  VVe  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  have  found  that  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  student-teaching  program  at  the 
University  are  among  those  most  gener¬ 
ally  asked. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  the  teacher¬ 
training  program,  parents  have  exhib¬ 
ited  some  apprehension  over  the  thought 
of  their  youngsters  being  taught  by  a 
student.  They  question  the  preparation 
that  has  been  made  for  the  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  amount  of  supervision 
given  during  the  teaching  period.  These 
parents  wish  to  be  assured  that  their 
children  will  make  steady  progress  in 
their  classwork  and  will  not  be  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  hands  of  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  student  teacher. 

To  apprise  the  parents  of  our  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  it 
has  been  found  beneficial  to  give  them 
a  picture  of  the  structure  of  our  teacher¬ 
training  program.  To  do  so  one  must 


go  back  to  the  college  classes  that  have 
been  required  of  the  students  to  prepare 
them  for  the  period  of  student  teaching. 

Requirements  for  Student  Teaching 

Since  the  college  students  will,  in 
most  instances,  be  seniors  when  they 
apply  for  student  teaching,  it  can  be 
assumed  they  have  been  successful  in 
their  college  classes.  By  the  time  they 
become  seniors  they  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  maintain  a  grade  point 
that  conforms  to  the  rigid  scholastic 
standards  set  by  the  college. 

The  students  preparing  to  teach  on 
the  elementary  school  level  must  follow 
a  course  pattern  of  studies  that  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  state  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate.  If  their  interest  lies  in  the  field 
of  elementary  education,  they  will,  of 
necessity,  have  more  required  courses 
than  students  on  the  secondary  level, 
since  they  will  be  preparing  to  teach  in 
a  self-contained  classroom.  In  such  a 
classroom  they  will  be  required  to  teach 
all  the  subjects  in  each  particular  grade 
and  will  need  added  training. 

In  addition  to  a  course  in  General 
Methods,  the  students  must  take  courses 
in  Elementary  School  Methods,  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  Elementary  School 
Art,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Read¬ 
ing,  Arithmetic,  Science,  Children’s 
Books,  Storytelling,  Public  Health,  and 
others. 
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W'hen  the  students  have  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  the  required  basic  courses  to 
student  teaching,  they  may  then  register 
for  a  quarter  of  practice  teaching — 
citing  a  first  and  second  preference  of 
grade  level. 

The  students  will  then  be  assigned  to 
one  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
city',  where  they  will  be  guided  by  critic 
teachers.  The  critics  (or  supervising 
teachers)  are  approved  by  both  the 
school  administration  and  the  Director 
of  Student  Teaching  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Only  those  are  selected 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  as 
classroom  teachers  and  who  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  attributes  necessary  for 
guiding  and  counseling  a  teacher-in- 
training. 

Many  teachers  consider  this  service  a 
professional  obligation.  Other  teachers 
have  remarked  that  it  has  served  to  keep 
them  more  alert  to  their  own  perform¬ 
ance.  Still  others  have  mentioned  that 
thev  enjoy  working  with  these  neophytes 
and  find  their  association  with  the  col¬ 
lege  students  both  stimulating  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  As  critics  may  take  student 
teachers  tw'O  quarters  out  of  the  three  of 
the  university  year,  the  children  are 
alone  with  their  own  teacher  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  school  year. 

The  Student  Teacher  in  the  School 

The  time  spent  in  practice  teaching 
differs  from  state  to  state.  In  the  state 
of  W'ashington,  student  teachers  are  in 
their  schools  daily  from  eight  o’clock 
until  twelve  o’clock  for  a  full  quarter  of 
work.  This  period  of  teaching  fulfills  a 
part  of  the  practice  teaching  required  by 
the  state. 

The  rest  of  the  requirement  is  ful¬ 
filled  through  another  course  entitled 


Directed  Laboratory  Experiences.  In 
this  course  the  students  are  required  to 
teach  on  the  opposite  level  of  their 
choice.  If  a  student  is  preparing  to  teach 
on  the  elementary  level,  for  example, 
his  major  period  of  student  teaching 
would  be  at  that  level,  but  he  would 
also  be  required  to  complete  some  work 
with  junior  high  or  high  school  students 
in  the  Directed  Laboratory  course. 

Again,  our  University  policy  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  that  of  other  institutions  in 
that  we  generally  place  two  student 
teachers  in  the  same  classroom.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  a  successful  ar¬ 
rangement  because  many  of  our  students 
have  afternoon  classes  on  the  campus 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
stay  after  twelve  o’clock  for  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  critic  teacher.  VV'ith  two 
cadets,  the  critic  may  take  time  to  coun¬ 
sel  with  one  student  while  the  other 
cadet  is  teaching. 

Student  teachers  have  signified  their 
approval  of  this  practice.  They  enjoy 
planning  and  working  together  and  have 
been  able  to  help  each  other  at  times 
through  constructive  suggestions.  Since 
each  student  teacher  is  treated  and 
graded  as  an  individual  and  not  one  of 
a  pair,  there  is  no  cause  for  competition 
or  rivalry  during  the  period  of  student 
teaching. 

Consultation  with  Superx’isors 

The  student  teachers  meet  as  a  group 
each  Tuesday  for  two  hours.  The  first 
hour  is  spent  with  the  Director  of  Prac¬ 
tice  Teaching.  At  this  time  both  the 
secondary  and  elementary  student 
teachers  meet  together,  and  materials 
pertinent  to  both  areas  are  presented. 

The  second  hour  is  spent  with  the 
subject  supervisor.  The  elementary  su- 
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pervisor  discusses  problems  peculiar  to 
his  area;  materials  are  shown  and  eval¬ 
uated  and  the  questions  of  the  class  are 
answered.  Since  the  student  teachers 
take  notes  during  the  meeting  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  copy  of  the  minutes  for  the  critic 
teacher,  the  critic  has  a  dehnite  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  expected. 

The  critic  teacher  and  the  college 
supervisor  must,  of  necessity,  work  in 
unison  to  make  certain  the  children  in 
the  classroom  are  being  well-taught.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter  the  cadets 
observe  their  critic  and  take  notes 
throughout  the  morning.  The  critic 
may  decide  at  what  time  the  student 
teacher  may  begin  taking  part  in  the 
morning  program. 

Teaching  a  Class 

The  cadets’  first  teaching  may  be  in 
the  subject  of  their  choice,  as  it  has 
been  felt  that  they  will  he  more  suc¬ 
cessful  where  they  have  demonstrated 
strength.  The  cadets  then  continue  to 
take  on  added  subjects  until  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  each  cadet  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  for  a  full  morning  for 
a  week. 

The  critic  teacher  will  remain  in  the 
r(K)m  most  of  the  time  in  the  early  part 
of  each  quarter  to  ensure  the  student 
teachers  of  expert  guidance  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  cadets  will  not  be  harassed 
by  “problems”  before  they  have  learned 
to  be  in  full  control  of  the  classroom 
situation.  As  the  cadets  gain  confidence 
and  skill,  the  critic  will  leave  them  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  stepping  in  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  all  is  well. 
Critic  teachers  ordinarily  do  not  leave 
the  student  teachers  completely  alone 
for  a  morning,  as  so  many  problems 
might  arise. 


This  is  the  information  that  parents 
wish  to  hear.  Often  they  have  pictured 
their  youngsters  left  alone  with  a  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  who  still  has  much  to  learn 
in  handling  a  large  classroom. 

Parents  are  further  gladdened  to 
learn  that  at  no  time  is  the  student  per¬ 
mitted  “to  teach  off  the  cuff.”  All  les¬ 
sons  must  be  prepared  carefully  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  flexible  lesson  plan  outline. 
These  plans  must  be  presented  to  the 
critic  teacher  at  least  two  or  three  days 
before  they  are  to  be  taught.  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  procedure  the  student  teachers 
will  be  able  to  adjust  to  any  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  critic.  As  the  cadets  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  teaching  and  are  given  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities,  the  plans  must, 
of  necessity,  be  less  detailed  than  those 
which  they  made  at  the  beginning. 

If  the  cadets  appear  to  be  having 
some  difficulty,  the  critic  will  discuss 
their  problems  with  them.  Sometimes 
the  critic  will  arrange  to  take  the  class 
over  again  so  that  the  student  teachers 
can  benefit  from  further  observation. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  student 
teachers,  being  interested  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  go  to  great  lengths  to  improve  their 
presentations  with  materials  they  bring 
in  from  their  University  classes  and 
from  the  facilities  put  at  their  disposal 
on  the  campus.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  the  film  center  with  its 
many  films,  transcripts,  recordings,  and 
film  strips.  In  addition,  they  may  take 
the  traveling  exhibits  of  the  Washington 
State  Museum  into  their  classrooms. 
Many  resource  persons  are  glad  to  be 
of  service. 

Observation  by  Supervisors 

Both  the  Director  of  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  and  the  Supervisors  from  the  Uni- 
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versity  observe  the  cadets  in  their  teach¬ 
ing  situation  throughout  the  quarter. 
After  each  observation  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  student  teachers  to  come  to 
the  supervisors  for  a  conference  within 
three  days  of  the  observation.  At  this 
time  credit  is  given  for  work  well  done 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  areas  where  the  student  teach¬ 
ers  are  weak. 

Among  other  numerous  responsibil¬ 
ities  that  the  future  teachers  must  take 
upon  themselves  is  that  of  keeping  a 
daily  activity  check  sheet,  upon  which 
they  check  the  experiences  they  have 
had  each  day.  This  serves  to  ensure 
them  a  well-rounded  experience  in  their 
period  of  student  teaching.  It  also  teach¬ 
es  the  importance  of  adding  new  experi¬ 
ences  to  their  daily  schedules  of  activi¬ 
ties.  By  this  gradual  extension  of  expe¬ 
rience  they  will  be  able  to  perform 
creditably  in  each  of  the  subject  areas 
in  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
instruct. 

In  addition  to  the  check  list  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  student  teachers  are  required 
to  prepare  a  notebook  which  will  con¬ 
tain  certain  prescribed  materials.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  notebook  becomes 


a  veritable  treasure  chest  of  ideas  that 
should  serve  the  students  well  in  class¬ 
rooms  of  their  own. 

An  evaluation  of  the  cadets’  progress 
is  made  by  the  critic  teacher  halfway 
through  the  practice-teaching  period. 
This  mid-quarter  evaluation  is  discussed 
with  the  cadet  teachers  so  that  they  may 
know  how  well  they  are  progressing  and 
where  improvement  should  be  noted. 

It  has  been  noted  that  parents  have 
become  so  interested  in  the  cadet  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  reports  carried  home  by  the 
children,  they  have  been  known  to  visit 
the  classrooms  to  observe  the  cadet 
teachers  at  work. 

When  the  student-teaching  program 
is  explained  to  them,  school  patrons  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  serious  experience  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  undergo  in  order  to  take 
their  places  among  the  thousands  of 
trained  classroom  teachers  throughout 
the  country. 

It  has  been  my  wish  in  this  short 
article  to  reassure  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  have  student  teachers.  All  who 
work  with  student  teachers  have  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils  at  heart  and 
would  never  tolerate  any  performance 
that  might  impede  their  progress. 


It  is  one  thing  to  show  a  man  that  he  is  in  error,  and  another  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  truth. 

— John  Locke,  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
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ERHAPS  Tagore’s  butterfly  counted 
moments  and  had  time  enough,  hut 
when  2500  young  adolescents  might 
have  had  a  choice  of  gamboling  on  the 
green  or  attending  school,  the  citizens 
of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  voted  to 
build  three  one-million  dollar  junior 
high  schools  and  to  remodel  another 
building,  at  cost  of  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars,  for  a  fourth  junior  high 
school. 

Phenomenal  school  population 
growth  is  no  longer  a  unique  pattern  in 
growing  American  cities,  but  ten  new 
buildings  in  as  many  years  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  swell  is  perhaps  indicative  of 
unusual  civic  interest  in  education. 

With  only  one  large  senior  high 
school  located  in  the  downtown  area, 
an  overcrowded  condition  would  have 
existed  in  Sioux  Falls  by  1956.  Twelve 
elementary  buildings  were  also  bulging. 
Between  1949-1958  seven  elementary 
buildings  were  constructed  and  an 
eighth,  with  600  children,  was  an¬ 
nexed. 

To  build  a  second  senior  high  school 
or  four  junior  highs  was  not  a  simple 
decision.  Plans  were  discussed  and  an¬ 
alyzed  and  weighed.  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  were  alerted.  Members  of 
the  AAUW  studied  the  needs  and  the 


possibilities.  In  a  reasonably  short  time 
a  $6,000,000  bond  issue  was  passed  by 
90  per  cent  of  the  voters.  Four  junior 
high  schools  were  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

Planning  the  Program 

In  the  meantime  a  new  superintend¬ 
ent,  E.  W.  Skarda,  moved  into  a  vigor¬ 
ous  study  of  junior  high  schools.  Pro¬ 
spective  leaders  and  teachers  were  urged 
to  attend  summer  schools  and  work¬ 
shops  to  learn  more  about  programs  for 
the  young  adolescent.  Principals,  too, 
visited  leaders  in  the  field  and  studied 
first  hand  many  of  the  outstanding 
schools  in  the  Midwest. 

Simultaneously,  curriculum  planning 
was  growing  apace.  There  was  little 
hesitation  about  a  basic  program.  Its 
nucleus  was  a  block  of  time  consisting 
of  the  language  arts,  social  studies,  and 
guidance.  Science  and  mathematics 
were  given  equal  time  and  emphasis. 
Music  and  art  were  required  through 
seventh  grade,  but  were  offered  at  each 
level  beyond.  For  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  industrial  arts  and  homemaking 
were  added.  Physical  education  and 
health  were  required  for  three  full  years. 
A  schedule  of  electives,  consisting  of 
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foreign  languages,  general  business, 
typing,  industrial  arts,  homemaking, 
and  general  science,  was  included  for 
ninth  grade. 

Now,  after  five  years  of  planning  and 
three  years  of  experience,  we  ask:  (1) 
W'hat  did  we  set  out  to  do  in  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  areas?  (2)  What  have  we  ac¬ 
complished  in  three  years?  (3)  How 
far  apart  are  our  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments?  and  (4)  What  must  we  do 
NOW? 

^  Re-examimtion 

First,  we  began  to  examine  our  pur¬ 
poses  and  concluded  that  the  junior 
high  school  is,  essentially,  not  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  but  a  type  of  program 
for  early  adolescents.  Since  it  is  not  a 
terminal  school,  a  highly  differentiated 
curriculum  is  not  required;  rather,  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  basic  skills  is 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  adolescents. 

However,  additionaJ  opportunity  for 
genuine  exploration  became  evident  as 
a  special  need.  This  exploration  could 
not,  by  any  means,  include  a  five-and- 
ten  counter  of  activities.  Implied  were 
calls  for  our  attention  to  the  ever-widen¬ 
ing  individual  differences  and  help  that 
children  needed  when  making  some  im¬ 
portant  first  decisions.  This  definitely 
pointed  to  more  experimentation  in  all 
areas.  Such  exploration  should  be  ex¬ 
perience  that  would  aid  in  laying  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  plans  and  in 
stimulating  cultural,  civic,  and  avcK'a- 
tional  interests. 

Second,  a  sequential  plan  of  experi¬ 
ences  was  to  recognize  the  growth  that 
occur-  between  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teeniii  years.  Exploratory  areas  were 
not  open  to  seventh  graders  except  in 
the  area  of  music.  Band,  orchestra,  and 


chorus  provided  the  feeling  of  belonging 
to  a  school  group,  and  the  continuity'  of 
musical  growth  was  not  broken  upon 
leaving  the  elementary  school.  Super¬ 
vised  study,  library,  and  special  reading 
classes  were  planned  to  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  become  independent. 

Policies  for  Exploration 

After  three  years  of  experimenting 
with  a  program  for  junior  high  boys  and 
girls,  the  following  policies  for  explora¬ 
tion  developed : 

1 .  All  areas  not  listed  as  basic  should 
be  treated  as  exploratory  in  nature. 

2.  Exploratory  classes,  other  than 
hand,  are  to  meet  twice  a  week. 

3.  No  exploratory  course  except  band, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  can  extend  over 
one  semester. 

4.  Any  exploratory  course  offered 
must  be  built  around  the  accepted  phil¬ 
osophy.  A  statement  of  this  philosophy 
and  a  general  study  guide  and  resource 
materials  must  be  written  and  prepared 
before  teacher  committees  accept  a  new 
field  of  exploration. 

5.  Students  do  not  choose  high-level 
exploratory  classes.  The  guidance  de¬ 
partment  and  teacher  committees  screen 
students  and  confer  with  parents  before 
a  final  list  of  class  members  is  accepted. 

6.  Other  than  high-level  courses,  any 
student  may  participate  in  the  explora¬ 
tory  areas  regardless  of  abilities  if  he 
expresses  interest  and  a  lively  curiosity. 

7.  Each  ninth  grade  student  must 
have  completed  four  semesters  of  ex¬ 
ploration  before  leaving  junior  high 
school.  If  he  has  chosen  band,  orchestra 
or  chorus  consistently,  he  must  have  two 
additional  areas. 

8.  No  fees  can  be  charged  for  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses,  but  students  must  pay 
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for  take-home  materials  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  classes  and  food  consumed  in  the 
boys’  chef  class. 

9.  Services  offered  to  the  school 
through  the  publishing  of  the  school 
paper  or  serving  in  the  library  are  not 
counted  as  exploratory  courses. 

10.  No  cheerleading,  twirling,  or 
tumbling  can  be  taught  as  separate 
courses.  The  first  two  may  be  practiced 
outside  school  hours.  Tumbling  is  only 
a  unit  of  the  regular  physical  education 
program. 

Choice  of  Explorations 

The  third  consideration  was  the 
choice  of  explorations.  Studies  revealed 
a  few  schools  offering  almost  no  explor¬ 
ation  and  others  offering  a  veritable 
smorgasbord  of  fifty  samplings.  We  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  why  and  how  we  should  make 
selections.  After  many  months  of  study, 
we  began  to  see  a  need  for  broadening 
and  enriching  each  basic  area  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  yet  remaining  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  underlying  philosophy. 
Realistically,  our  feet  were  firmly 
planted  whenever  a  step  was  taken. 
Now,  three  years -later,  we  review  the 
program. 

Exploring  the  Language  Arts 

Language  arts  became  the  most  ex¬ 
pansive  field.  Journalism,  speech,  and 
dramatics  were  natural  outgrowths.  The 
school  newspaper  became  a  logical  prod¬ 
uct  after  a  semester  of  journalism. 
More  specific  information  was  gained 
and  skills  were  practiced  in  the  writing 
of  school  news  and  producing  a  paper. 
To  be  consistent  with  the  goal  of  devel¬ 
oping  vocational  and  avocational  inter¬ 
ests,  careers  in  newspaper  work  became 


a  third  unit.  Work  on  the  school  news¬ 
paper  came  the  following  semester  as  a 
school  service. 

As  every  eighth  grade  student  re¬ 
ceived  counseling  in  the  area  of  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  each  was  asked  to  consid¬ 
er  speech  as  a  very  important  explora¬ 
tory  course.  Here  the  goal  was  to  in¬ 
crease  confidence  in  oral  expression  and 
develop  the  art  of  listening  and  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  ideas  of  others.  Increase  in 
vocabulary  power  and  the  ability  to 
organize  ideas  also  were  specific  goals. 

Practice  in  making  introductions,  in¬ 
terviewing,  reporting  to  the  class,  con¬ 
versing,  and  storytelling  occupied  many 
early  hours  in  the  course.  Organized, 
impromptu,  and  extemporaneous  talks, 
discussions,  newscasts,  and  the  orderly 
conducting  of  a  meeting  were  included. 

Some  particular  goals  in  dramatics 
were  a  directed  plan  for  the  wholesome 
release  of  natural  energies,  development 
of  poise,  and  an  understanding  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  emotions  for  healthful 
living.  Others  were  an  appreciation  of 
the  talents  needed  for  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  development  of  language 
arts  skills  in  oral  reading  and  interpre¬ 
tation,  listening,  speaking,  and  creative 
writing. 

The  last  goal  was  attained  through 
skit  writing.  Storytelling  and  listening 
were  developed  simultaneously.  Stage¬ 
craft  and  the  presentation  of  skits  made 
up  a  culminating  unit. 

Library  services  varied  in  each  junior 
high  school  according  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  students  and  their  activi¬ 
ties.  Full-time  librarians  let  students 
work  as  assistants  during  study  periods 
and  throughout  the  day,  as  well  as 
before  and  after  school  hours. 

For  the  more  academically  favored 
student,  there  was  a  class  called  en- 
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riched  reading.  This  class  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  co-operative  effort  to  provide  in¬ 
tensive  and  extensive  reading  for  se¬ 
lected  students.  The  aim  of  the  class¬ 
room  organization  was  to  encourage 
initiative  and  a  very’  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  In  the  language  arts  area, 
enriched  reading  became  a  literature 
course  with  each  student  designing  his 
own  plan  of  reading. 

When  enriched  reading  was  centered 
about  current  problems,  the  materials 
used  became  a  means  of  expanding 
social  understandings.  Less  advance 
planning  was  done  by  the  teacher  be¬ 
cause  class  members  selected  personal 
interest  topics  or  the  group  chose  topics 
of  its  own.  However,  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  was  a  major  goal. 

Greater  concentration  on  a  central 
problem  also  became  a  goal  for  the  more 
able  students.  In  addition  to  any  typical 
material  and  equipment,  a  thesaurus 
and  subscriptions  to  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers  were  common  for  these 
students.  Self-evaluation  was  stressed 
as  the  work  progressed. 

Exploring  Foreign  iMnguages 

The  foreign  languages  were  also  ex¬ 
plored.  Since  formal  instruction  does  not 
begin  until  the  ninth  year,  a  decision 
was  made  to  provide  an  exploratory  area 
for  “trying  two  languages  on  for  size." 
For  example,  a  student  might  select 
German  and  French  or  Spanish  and 
Latin. 

Major  portions  of  class  time  were 
devoted  to  aural-oral  activities  and  ex¬ 
periences  leading  to  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  foreign  cultures  and 
an  increased  interest  in  world  history 
and  geography.  Reading  the  language 
was  an  outgrowth  of  listening  and 


speaking  activities.  This  was  the  only 
exploratory  course  that  had  a  textbook 
for  each  student. 

Exploring  the  Sciences 

Basic  science  was  enhanced  in  one 
school  by  a  code  course.  This  course 
seemed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  specific 
group  and  was  helpful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  hobby. 

Photography,  too,  was  considered  an 
enrichment  of  science.  In  addition  to 
studying  camera  structure  and  opera¬ 
tion,  students  learned  about  light  and 
gained  much  knowledge  about  topics  for 
research  and  opportunities  for  experi¬ 
ment.  Personal  growth  became  apparent 
also  in  the  development  of  skills  and  of 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
composition. 

Science  research  was  another  high- 
level  course  in  which  pupils  explored 
and  developed  their  particular  interest 
to  a  greater  degree  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  usual  classroom 
situation.  Developmental  activities  in¬ 
cluded  extensive  reading,  discussions, 
research  reports,  experiments,  individ¬ 
ual  projects,  and  field  trips.  A  deeper 
study  of  scientific  method  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  problem-solving  was  a  constant 
threat. 

Exploring  Other  Areas 

A  course  in  home  mechanics  for 
girls  helped  to  build  attitudes  and  to 
develop  skills  and  appreciation  of  daily 
living.  The  girls  gained  elementary 
skills  through  learning  to  understand 
simple  scale  drawing,  practical  home 
electricity,  the  use  of  simple  hand  tools, 
and  the  application  of  skills  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  project. 
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A  boys’  chef  course  taught  skills  in 
understanding  and  using  the  basic  fac¬ 
tors  of  nutrition  and  food  selection.  It, 
too,  helped  to  develop  healthful  atti¬ 
tudes  and  an  appreciation  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing. 

Arts  and  crafts  as  extensions  of  a 
regular  course  provided  opportunities 
for  personal  development  and  pride  in 
achievement,  and  tactile  and  visual 
sensitivity.  Emphasis  very  naturally  was 
on  participation. 

School  services  was  an  exploratory 
course  designed  to  teach  understanding 
of  the  technical  theory  and  operation  of 
audio-visual  equipment,  such  as  movie 
projector,  film  strip  projector,  opaque 
projector,  tape  recorder,  record  player, 
film  splicer,  and  public  address  system. 
Planning  and  staging  a  performance, 
including  the  use  of  equipment,  was  a 
culminating  activity. 

Extended  physical  education  was  es¬ 
sentially  the  practice  of  skills.  Eor  some, 
corrective  work  and  development  of 
greater  physical  fitness  were  emphasiz¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time  there  were  object¬ 
ives  that  pointed  toward  maximum 
physical  efficiency,  use  of  physical  skills, 
and  wholesome  physical  recreation. 

Music,  as  pointed  out  before,  includ¬ 
ed  band,  orchestra,  small  ensembles  and 
chorus.  These  may  be  very  continuous 
throughout  junior  high  school  days,  but 
some  time  during  eighth  and  ninth  years 
at  least  two  other  exploratory  courses 
are  required. 


Evaluating  the  Results 

The  program  of  exploration,  although 
it  covers  only  nineteen  areas,  may  seem 
very  ambitious  in  a  three-year  old  pro¬ 
gram.  Actually,  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  the  program  is  simple. 
The  courses  are  scheduled  for  one  ac¬ 
tivity  period  two  times  a  week.  In  op¬ 
eration,  exploration  in  any  course  de¬ 
pends  on  qualified  staff  members  and  is 
not  necessarily  alike  in  all  four  junior 
high  school  schedules. 

There  have  been  problems  of  stocking 
the  library  quickly  and  adequately  for 
independent  study  and  of  building  a 
broad  selection  of  materials. 

Numerous  recordings  and  visual  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  studied.  Out  of  these 
efforts  have  now  come  statements  of 
policy,  philosophy,  goals,  resources,  and 
guides  to  help  any  teacher  interested  in 
opening  new  vistas  for  boys  ana  girls. 
Common  to  all  exploratories  are  empha¬ 
sis  upon  growth  in  skills  and  knowledge, 
exploration  in  new  areas  of  learning, 
and  participation. 

Looking  back  over  three  years,  the 
staff  of  nearly  150  people  seems  to  feel 
that  the  plan  of  exploration  is  moving  in 
a  rewarding  direction.  When  we  face 
the  question  in  an  evaluation  meeting 
of  what  to  do  now,  the  answer  becomes : 
Continue  the  program,  do  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  now,  but  give  the  total 
program  greater  height,  breadth,  and 
depth. 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Nation-Wide 

We  now  have  and  will  continue  to  have  vacancies  throughout  the  school  year.  We 
can  place  well  qualified  teachers  in  good  positions. 

No  registration  fee.  NO  OBLIGATION  UNTIL  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  POSITION. 

1950  l«V*qu*-Lincoln  Towar  Varnon  AA.  Riagal,  Monogar 

Columbui  15,  Ohio  N.A.T.A.  Phona:  CApital  4-2882 


Laboratory  Approach  to 
Elementary  Teacher  Education 

RAYMOND  M.  SCHROEDER 


Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
State  University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota 


TThe  department  of  Elementary 
Education,  State  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  has  been  using  a 
laboratory  approach  to  teaching  profes¬ 
sional  elementary  education  courses 
since  1953.  The  professional  elemen¬ 
tary  education  courses  include  elemen¬ 
tary  methods  and  materials  in  the  skill 
and  content  subjects  and  elementary 
student  teaching  along  with  its  counter¬ 
part  student  teaching  laboratory. 

Crucial  to  this  laboratory  approach 
are  the  physical  facilities.  A  room  desig¬ 
nated  as  Elementary  Curriculum  Lab¬ 
oratory  serves  as  the  basis  of  operation 
for  this  part  of  the  program  in  elemen¬ 
tary'  education.  The  Elementary  Curric¬ 
ulum  Laboratory  houses  a  wide  selection 
of  materials.  Elementary'  textbooks,  ele¬ 
mentary  library  materials,  professional 
books  and  magazines,  concrete  teaching 
aids,  selected  free  materials,  projectors, 
record  players,  and  primary  and  stand¬ 
ard  typewriters  are  some  of  the  items 
available  for  student  use  within  the 
laboratory. 

Four  Courses 

The  prospective  elementary  teachers 
first  become  acquainted  with  the  labor¬ 
atory  approach  when  they  register  for 
Child  and  Curriculum — I,  Methods 


and  Materials  in  the  Skill  Subjects. 
Registration  for  this  course  is  generally 
during  the  junior  year. 

Child  and  Curriculum — 1  includes 
two  major  units,  methods  and  materials 
in  the  language  arts  and  methods  and 
materials  in  elementary  arithmetic.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  methods  course  the  students  are 
provided  with  a  number  of  activities 
that  will  take  them  directly  into  exam¬ 
ining  and  using  elementary  teaching 
materials. 

This  beginning  methods  course  is 
part  of  a  block  program.  It  meets  for  two 
hours  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Lecture,  discussion,  and  work  ex¬ 
periences  are  a  part  of  the  general  pro¬ 
cedures  of  instruction  for  the  course. 

Child  and  Curriculum — II,  Methods 
and  Materials  in  the  Content  Subjects, 
is  taken  by  the  elementary  major  con¬ 
currently  with  Child  Curriculum — 1. 
The  units  in  elementary  science  and 
elementary  social  studies  methods  and 
materials  are  taught  with  a  similar 
laboratory  approach  as  that  used  in 
teaching  the  methods  and  materials  in 
the  skill  subjects.  Child  Curriculum — 
II  meets  for  two  hours  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

The  block  program  of  ten  hours  per 
week  used  in  teaching  the  elementary 
methods  and  materials  is  followed  by 
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the  experiences  in  student  teaching  and 
in  the  student  teaching  laboratory.  Stu¬ 
dent  teaching  involves  an  assignment  in 
the  Vermillion  Public  Schools  for  one- 
half  day  for  one  semester. 

The  counterpart  of  student  teaching, 
known  as  student  teaching  laboratory, 
requires  that  the  elementary  major  be 
in  attendance  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  three  hours  each  day. 
These  two  weekly  periods  provide  the 
student  teacher  with  time  and  guidance 
in  preparing  and  planning  lessons  that 
will  be  used  in  teaching  the  elementary 
boys  and  girls  of  tbe  Vermillion  Public 
Schools.  During  this  six  hours  of  labor¬ 
atory  some  attention  is  given  to  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  teaching  techniques  used  by 
the  student  teacher. 

The  student  is  privileged  to  use  any 
of  the  materials  in  the  curriculum  lab¬ 
oratory  in  enriching  the  experiences  of 
the  elementary  grade  children  of  the 
Vermillion  Public  Schools.  Guidance 
and  suggestions  are  given  by  the  college 
instructors  for  the  student  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  during  these  periotls.  Student 


teachers  share  methods  and  materials 
as  a  significant  part  of  the  student  teach¬ 
ing  laboratory  activities. 

Generally,  not  more  than  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  classes 
involved  in  the  laboratory  approach  to 
elementary  teacher  education.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  have  more  than  one 
college  instructor  assigned  to  give  the  di¬ 
rection  in  the  various  units  of  Child  and 
Curriculum — I  and  Child  and  Curricu¬ 
lum — II,  Three  college  teachers  are 
utilized  in  providing  leadership  in  the 
student  teaching  and  student  laboratory 
experiences. 

A  major  objective  of  the  laboratory 
approach  to  elementary  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  acquaint  the  student  teach¬ 
er  with  a  wide  variety  of  elementary 
teaching  materials.  From  the  initial  ex¬ 
periences  in  elementary  methods  and 
materials  to  the  culminating  student 
teaching  experience,  the  elementary 
major  is  encouraged  to  use  both  the 
Idementary  Curriculum  Laboratory  and 
the  materials  within  it  in  preparing  for 
elementary  teaching. 


Co,  little  book,  and  wish  to  all 
Flowers  in  the  garden,  meat  in  the  hall, 

A  bin  of  wine,  a  spice  of  wit, 

A  house  with  lawns  enclosing  it, 

A  living  river  by  the  door, 

A  nightingale  in  the  sycamore. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Go,  Little  Book 


Creative  Approaches  to 

Mental  Health 

F.  C.  GAMELIN 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Special  Services 
Robbinsdale  Public  Schools 


Robbinsdale, 

TThere’s  nothing  so  valuable  as  your 
health.”  we  often  say.  But  when  we  say 
it  we  overstate  the  case.  Our  children 
will  learn  that  some  of  their  friends,  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Darwins,  Steven- 
sons,  and  Kagawas,  can  do  remarkable 
things  despite  hmited  physical  health. 
Eventually  they  will  also  observe  that 
mental  health  need  not  be  perfect,  that 
we  may  even  profit  from  those  neurotic 
traits  which  spur  us  to  greater  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Creative  Approach 

A  sound  perspective,  then,  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  face  health  limitations  cre¬ 
atively.  Mere  acceptance  of  health  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  enough.  There  is  opportunity 
for  creative  solution,  prevention,  and 
circumvention. 

As  an  example,  note  what  is  being 
done  by  schools  for  children  who  are 
confined  a  long  time  to  their  homes  or 
a  hospital.  If  their  illnesses  are  not  too 
severe,  they  may  “go  to  school”  while 
abed.  Many  schools  now  provide  tutors, 
or  “home  instructors.”  Even  better,  in 
some  cases  the  schools  provide  bedroom 
to  classroom  telephone  connections  so 
that  homebound  children  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  class  activities.  By  flicking 
switches,  these  children  can  ask  ques- 


Minnesota 

tions,  comment,  recite,  and  otherwise 
maintain  close  contact  with  their  teach¬ 
ers  and  classmates.  Here  is  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  method  of  circuipventing  a  physical 
health  limitation. 

Creative  approaches  to  mental  health 
problems  are  not  so  well  developed. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  lag. 
Much  less  is  known  about  mental  than 
about  physical  health.  Superstitions  still 
abound  in  the  jnental  health  area.  The 
intimate  relationship  between  education 
and  mental  health  is  not  always  recog¬ 
nized.  And  not  enough  mental  health 
personnel  are  trained  for  work  in  the 
schools. 

Related  to  Learning 

The  schools  have  a  major  stake  in 
children’s  mental  health  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  the  child’s  mental  health  depends 
upon  what  he  learns,  and  what  he 
learns  depends  upon  his  mental  health. 

It  is  true  that  mental  illness  may  arise 
out  of  hereditary  weakness  or  out  of 
physical  damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system.  But  most  such  illnesses  stem 
from  inadequate  and  unfortunate  learn¬ 
ing  experiences.  They  are  learned.  To 
understand  how  mental  illness  occurs 
is  to  understand  what  and  how  one 
learns.  To  understand  how  it  is  cured 
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is  to  understand  how  one  may  be  re¬ 
educated. 

For  example,  there  was  a  bright  girl 
whose  parents  were  kind  but  unable  to 
exercise  control.  She  learned  well  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
she  did  not  learn  how  to  manage  her 
impulses.  By  adolescence  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  what  she  really  wanted  to  do 
and  what  she  felt  was  right.  In  addition 
to  delinquent  traits,  therefore,  she  de¬ 
veloped  profound  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances,  including  hostility  toward  her 
weak  parents. 

A  child’s  mental  health  not  only  de¬ 
pends  on  what  he  has  learned.  It  also 
determines  how  well  he  will  learn.  No¬ 
tice,  for  example,  how  anger  persisting 
from  a  playground  incident  can  draw  a 
child  away  from  his  lessons  into  an  orbit 
of  hostile  fantasy.  Notice  how  dislike, 
fear,  and  other  emotional  resistances  to 
learning  sometimes  block  children’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  reading  skills  and  the  full 
development  of  their  potentialities. 

Free  to  l^arn 

When  a  child's  emotional  problems 
prevent  his  learning,  the  school  is  ob¬ 
ligated  to  do  what  it  can  to  free  him. 
Shall  the  child  remain  bound  by  worry, 
fear,  hostility,  confusion,  and  guilt?  Or 
shall  he  be  freed  to  learn?  The  alterna¬ 
tives  are  often  that  simple. 

The  means  of  releasing  children 
from  emotional  bonds  are  seldom  so 
clear.  However,  we  know  enough  about 
mental  health  and  illness  to  develop 
sound  approaches  to  these  problems. 

Degrees  of  Health 

We  know  that  mental  health  and  ill¬ 
ness  are  a  matter  of  degree.  Ideal  men¬ 


tal  health  and  severe  mental  illness  may 
be  represented  as  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
scale  with  many  degrees  in  between. 

We  also  know  that  two  factors  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  child  (or  adult)  lives 
toward  the  healthy  or  the  sick  end  of 
the  scale.  First  is  the  robustness  of  his 
personality — the  degree  to  which  he 
possesses  certain  traits.  Second  is  the 
amount  of  stress  to  which  he  is  exposed 
— the  extent  to  which  he  must  face 
criticism,  competition,  danger,  domina¬ 
tion,  failure,  inconsistent  treatment, 
grievous  loss,  shame,  threat,  and  the 
like. 

Some  people  acquire  very  effective 
habits  of  dealing  with  stress.  They  are 
the  robust.  Others  acquire  very  ineffec¬ 
tive  habits  of  handling  their  cares, 
worries,  and  difficulties.  They  are  the 
frail.  Just  routine  everyday  stresses  may 
push  the  frail  toward  serious  mental 
illness.  But  the  robust  may  withstand 
untold  burdens. 

Schools  cannot  ignore  the  stresses  im¬ 
posed  upon  children  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  home,  and  in  the  community. 
Rather,  they  must  help  children  to  be¬ 
come  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  emo¬ 
tionally  sound  and  can  “take”  most 
stresses. 

Traits  of  the  Mentally  Healthy 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  mentally  healthy.  Ex¬ 
perts  describe  them  in  various  ways, 
but  most  of  these  descriptions  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  six  traits. 

1 .  The  mentally  healthy  person  en¬ 
joys  life.  He  possesses  sufficient  skills 
and  interests  to  enjoy  himself  whether 
alone  or  with  others.  He  enjoys  watch¬ 
ing  others  perform  but  he  also  partici¬ 
pates  in  many  activities.  He  knows  a 
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great  deal  about  a  few  aspects  of  life 
and  he  has  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
very  many  others.  Thus,  he  has  achieved 
a  balance  among  social  and  solitary, 
spectator  and  participant,  and  super¬ 
ficial  and  profund  interests  and  skills. 

2.  The  mentally  healthy  person 

feels  worth-while.  He  respects  himself. 
He  “loves  himself  properly” — not  too 
little  and  not  too  much.  He  feels  ac¬ 
cepted  and  loved  for  what  he  is.  He 
feels  significant  to  his  loved  ones  and  to 
other  important  people  in  his  life. 

3.  The  mentally  healthy  person 

looks  at  himself,  others,  and  his  world 
realistically.  He  recognizes  his  strengths 
and  his  weaknesses  and  lives  according¬ 
ly.  He  sees  others  for  what  they  are  and 
is  therefore  neither  cynical  about  them 
nor  over-awed  by  them.  He  knows  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  well  enough  to 
avoid  its  dangers  and  to  use  and  enjoy 
its  resources. 

4.  The  mentally  healthy  persons 

faces  life’s  demands.  He  accepts  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  he  can  handle.  He 
does  what  he  can  about  his  problems, 
using  all  the  resources  at  his  command, 
including  other’s  help  when  necessary. 
W  hen  he  discovers  problems  he  can¬ 
not  solve  or  handicaps  he  cannot  re¬ 
move,  he  learns  to  live  with  them. 

5.  The  mentally  healthy  person 

handles  his  feelings  effectively.  He  rec¬ 
ognizes  his  feelings  honestly,  including 
the  unpleasant  and  “bad”  ones.  He  ex¬ 
presses  these  feelings  in  socially  accept¬ 
able  ways.  He  possesses  the  kind  of  emo¬ 
tional  control  which  involves  temporary 
suppression  until  he  gets  to  the  right 
person,  place,  or  activity,  rather  than 
the  kind  of  control  in  which  he  persist¬ 
ently  suppresses  feelings  so  that  they 
smolder  inside  him. 

6.  The  mentally  healthy  person  is 


socially  sensitive.  He  respects  the  rights 
of  others.  He  senses  the  effects  of  his 
words  and  actions  upon  them.  He  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  needs,  hopes, 
joys,  and  disappointments  of  others  to 
respond  appropriately.  Above  all,  he 
can  see  a  situation  or  a  problem  as 
others  see  it.  In  other  words,  he  achieves 
an  understanding  relationship  with 
other  people. 

Of  course,  these  characteristics  are 
not  fully  formed  in  children.  Schools, 
therefore,  have  opportunities  to  help 
each  child  acquire  that  measure  of  each 
trait  which  is  appropriate  for  his  devel¬ 
opmental  level.  The  aim  is  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  build  the  kind  of  personalities 
which  will  not  huckle  under  stress. 

Four  Creative  Approaches 

Now,  what  creative  aproaches  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  emotional  problems  have  emerged 
in  schools  from  this  understanding  of 
mental  health?  There  are  at  least  four. 

1.  Nutrition.  Schools  are  using 
many  opportunities  to  prevent  emotion¬ 
al  problems  by  nourishing  healthy  per¬ 
sonality  development. 

Many  rich  curriculum  materials  have 
been  constructed  to  this  end.  Those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Iowa  Preventive  Psychia¬ 
try  Project  are  a  good  example.  More¬ 
over,  upon  discovery  that  some  of  the 
relevant  personality  traits  cannot  be 
taught  but  must  be  caught  hy  children 
from  adults,  considerable  emphasis  has 
developed  in  teacher  selection  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  activities  ujxin  the 
teacher’s  mental  health  and  the  quality 
of  her  relationships  with  children. 

In  addition,  teachers  of  many  subjects 
have  become  aware  of  the  nourishing 
opportunities  available  through  regular 
courses,  like  the  education  in  self- 
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understanding  possible  through  litera¬ 
ture. 

2.  Vaccination.  Schools  are  empha¬ 
sizing  preparation  of  children  for  in¬ 
evitable  stress  and  strain. 

In  the  case  of  developmental  stresses 
that  children  face  at  more  or  less 
predictable  times — adolescence,  change 
from  elementary  to  secondary  school, 
birth  of  a  sibling,  and  the  like — chil¬ 
dren  can  be  prepared  in  advance. 

In  the  case  of  internal  stresses  like 
physical  handicaps  and  mental  retarda¬ 
tion,  and  social  stresses  like  humiliation, 
children  often  can  be  strengthened  after 
the  strain  if  the  help  is  provided  within 
a  reasonable  time,  just  as  rabies  vaccine 
is  effective  if  administered  in  time  after 
the  bite. 

3.  Emotional  first-aid.  School  per¬ 
sonnel  are  more  keenly  aware  and  better 
prepared  tculay  to  recognize  and  handle 
children’s  minor  emotional  distresses. 

Mental  health  education  has  helped 
us  to  understand  the  nature  of  love  for 
children  anil  its  constructive  and  de¬ 
structive  expressions;  the  importance 
and  means  of  understanding  a  child; 
the  indications,  contra-indications,  and 
techniques  for  providing  distressed  chil¬ 
dren  with  sympathy,  support,  or  emo¬ 
tional  release;  and  the  ways  of  preparing 
a  child  for  help  from  specialists. 

»  4.  Screening.  Schools  are  exploring 
techniques  for  identification  of  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  children  who  need  special 
help. 

Few  schools  have  mental  health 
screening  programs  corresponding  to 
their  every-pupil  programs  of  auditory 
and  visual  testing.  Just  as  screening  for 
visual  defects  presumes  that  corrective 
services  are  available,  identification  of 
children  with  emotional  problems  pre¬ 
sumes  that  adequate  psychological  and 


psychiatric  services  are  available  in  the 
school  and  supporting  community.  Not 
many  communities  possess  adequate 
services  to  date. 

Screening,  nutrition,  vaccination, 
emotional  first-aid,  and  other  creative 
approaches  to  mental  health  problems 
are  being  tried  in  some  American  schools 
today.  If  mental  illnesses  are  as  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  next  generation  as  in 
ours,  every  available  measure  for  pre¬ 
vention,  solution,  and  circumvention 
must  be  explored.  To  the  parent  and 
teacher  the  time  to  act  is  now,  because 
every  day  they  see  around  them  the 
frail  as  well  as  the  robust,  and  those 
who  are  fettered  by  emotion  as  well  as 
those  who  are  unfettered  by  emotion 
and  free  to  learn. 
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Mama,  What’s  the 

Matter  with  That  Man? 

EVERETT  F.  EVANS 
Free-lance  Writer 

1 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


bargain  hunting  in  a  super¬ 
market  had  brought  me  to  a  big  poster 
which  advised,  “Eat  green  vegetables  to 
supplement  the  chlorophyll  in  your 
tooth  paste.”  Before  I  could  decide 
whether  to  buy  two  bunches  of  onions 
or  one  bunch  of  celery,  both  reduced  to 
only  110  per  cent  of  last  week’s  price, 
my  mental  arithmetic  was  interrupted 
by  a  little  boy’s  emphatic  question, 
“What  happened  to  you?” 

Turning  to  discover  a  handsome  five- 
year-old,  I  replied,  “I  had  polio.” 

Back  came  his  conclusion  with  the 
impact  of  a  soft  tomato  launched  by  a 
Jupiter  missile,  “You  should  have  had 
polio  shots.” 

There  was  no  use  to  explain  that  the 
pesky  little  polio  virus  gave  my  nervous 
system  a  bad  beating  six  years  before 
the  Salk  vaccine  was  available.  1  was 
already  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted 
by  a  five-year-old  judge  and  jury.  This 
is  only  one  of  dozens  of  incidents  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  years  of  a  “life  sen¬ 
tence”  as  a  so-called  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  Rarely  do  I  walk  through  a 
shopping  center  in  any  city  without 
hearing  a  small  voice  demanding,  “Ma¬ 
ma,  what’s  the  matter  with  that  man?” 
Sometimes  a  mother  apologetically  ex¬ 
plains  that  junior  gets  his  bad  manners 
from  Old  Man. 

Children’s  typical  reactions  to  an  ob¬ 
served  physical  handicap  illustrate  the 


simple  truth  that  one  problem  of  any 
person  with  a  conspicuous  pathological 
condition  is  the  attitude  of  other  people, 
the  so-called  normal  people. 

This  brings  us  into  a  head-on  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  fact  that  the  "rehabilita¬ 
tion”  (I  hate  the  word  but  can’t  think 
of  a  better  one)  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  public  attitudes 
and  opinions  are  inseparable.  As  in  the 
development  of  all  desirable  attitudes, 
the  starting  point  is  in  childhood. 

Before  exploring  some  typical  reac¬ 
tions  toward  the  handicapped,  maybe 
we  should  compare  an  attitude  with  an 
opinion.  As  long  as  you  keep  your  feel¬ 
ing  about  something  or  somebody  bot¬ 
tled  up  inside,  you  have  an  attitude. 
But  when  your  feeling  activates  your 
vocal  cords  you  express  an  opinion.  For 
instance,  you  don’t  know  my  attitude 
toward  okra  until  I  say  it  should  be 
served  for  lunch  only  on  February  29. 

The  foregoing  might  seem  to  imply 
that  attitudes  are  harmless  unless 
launched  as  booster  energy  for  opin¬ 
ions,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  One’s 
silent  reactions  to  situations  or  individ¬ 
uals  may  be  more  effective,  either  posi¬ 
tively  or  negatively,  than  spoken  words. 

Curiosity  a  Learning  Process 

The  old  adage  that  “curiosity  killed 
the  cat”  does  not  apply  to  children,  at 
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least  not  very  often.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  does  not  apply  to  cats.  According  to 
one  dictionary  definition,  curiosity  is 
the  “disposition  to  inquire  into  any¬ 
thing,  often  implying  meddlesomeness." 

My  own  reaction  to  children’s  inter¬ 
est  in  my  crutches  (sometimes  referred 
to  by  the  more  subtle  name  of  walking 
aids)  and  my  “different”  way  of  walk¬ 
ing  is  that  curiosity  simply  reflects  the 
working  of  an  inquiring  mind.  Of 
course  there  are  times  when  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  Junior  and  Susie  is  definitely  med¬ 
dlesome,  as  when  they  use  Dad’s  favor¬ 
ite  dandruff  remedy  to  shampoo  the 
family  pup. 

Occasionally  a  youngster’s  mechani¬ 
cal  aptitude  prompts  him  to  crank  up 
the  family  car  for  a  little  spin  around 
the  block.  When  that  happens,  how  the 
pedestrians  and  motorists  do  scatter  un¬ 
til  the  small-fry  chauffeur  makes  a 
three-point  landing  against  two  cars 
and  a  tree. 

Adult  curiosity  about  a  physical  ab¬ 
normality  may  reflect  a  sincere  interest 
or  a  tendency  to  meddle.  The  latter  trait 
was  most  evident  in  the  attitude  of  a 
drunk  I  encountered  while  waiting  for  a 
traffic  light  to  change.  After  three  mo¬ 
torists  skillfully  avoided  running  over 
him  he  approached  me,  looked  me  over 
critically,  and  announced,  “That  is  a 
- of  a  way  to  get  around.” 

Is  curiosity  natural  or  acquired?  That 
can  be  answered  by  another  question: 
What  difference  does  it  make?  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  mentally  alert 
children  react  quickly  to  new  experi¬ 
ences  or  ^ything  unusual  in  their  en¬ 
vironment.  'This  trait  is  a  wonderful 
motivation  for  learning.  Proper  direc¬ 
tion,  or  lack  of  direction,  may  make  the 
difference  between  normal  and  distorted 
adult  attitudes. 


A  child’s  frank  approach  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  'There  are  no  preliminary  verbal 
skirmishes  to  catch  the  prey  off  guard. 
Even  first-graders  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  our  dependence  on  muscles  and 
nerves  and  how  the  tnuscles  and  nerves 
depend  upon  each  other.  Never  should 
a  child  be  told,  “Don’t  ask  silly  ques¬ 
tions,”  but  impoliteness  on  the  part  of 
a  child  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot, 
perhaps  on  the  spot  where  old-fashion¬ 
ed  discipline  has  been  applied  through 
many  generations. 

In  contrast  to  a  child’s  direct  ap¬ 
proach,  an  adult  may  resort  to  hints  or 
insinuations  which  are  thought  to  be 
subtle  enough  to  evoke  the  desired  ex¬ 
planation  without  causing  offense.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  first  few  years  on  crutches  I  was 
often  mistakenly  credited  with  being  a 
war  casualty.  It  wasn’t  so  bad  to  be 
thought  a  victim  of  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  “police  action,”  but  when  a 
well-meaning  elderly  gentleman  asked 
if  I  got  hurt  in  the  first  World  War  I 
realized  that  my  age  was  showing. 

A  child’s  attitude  toward  a  crippled 
person  is  usually  friendly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Most  adults,  too,  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  helpful.  In  fact,  when  I 
first  ventured  out  on  crutches  my  great¬ 
est  hazard  was  nice  people  who  wanted 
to  help  me  climb  stairs  or  get  on  or  off 
a  train.  My  good  friend  and  co-author, 
Dr.  Roy  L.  Donahue,  used  to  remind 
me  that  my  efforts  to  be  self-sufficient 
deprived  others  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
considerate. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  occasional 
adult  with  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
biological  law  of  “the  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  The  worst  case  of  human  bel- 
ligerance  I’ve  known  occurred  while  I 
was  in  my  last  year  of  graduate  study. 
One  bus  driver  was  particularly  patient 
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with  a  man  who  had  been  born  with¬ 
out  legs,  a  handicap  which  required 
him  to  get  around  on  a  little  roller  plat¬ 
form  much  like  the  kind  the  mechanics 
use  to  get  under  my  automobile. 

Going  aboard  one  afternoon,  I  found 
the  usually  smiling  driyer  in  a  dark 
mood  and  using  very  colorful  language. 
His  temper  thermostat  had  been  thrown 
out  of  adjustment  when  a  snobbish  old 
dame  had  seen  the  crippled  man  get  off 
the  bus  and  then  remarked  “Why  does 
God  let  people  like  that  live?” 

Not  All  Dou'ti-and-Outvrs 

The  all-too-common  adult  viewpoint 
that  all  physically  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  are  in  a  very  low  economic  category 
is  sometimes  voiced  by  children.  While 
walking  from  a  bookstore  to  my  hotel  in 
a  South  Dakota  city  one  summer  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  1  was  approached  by  a 
little  boy  about  hve  who  was  a  master 
of  the  direct  attack. 

Without  preliminaries  he  demanded, 
“Don’t  you  have  a  home?” 

“Sure  1  have  a  home,”  1  replied, 
pointing  to  the  hotel.  "See  that  big 
building  up  the  street  there?  That’s 
where  I  live.” 

Maybe  that  was  not  a  good  answer, 
but  at  least  I  tried  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  a  down-and-outer. 

The  down-and-outer  theory  about 
the  handicapped  is  one  of  the  barriers 
to  vocational  placement  of  thousands  of 
capable  individuals  who  today  are  to  a 
large  extent  wasted  human  resources. 
This  point  might  well  be  pondered  care¬ 
fully  and  prayerfully  by  a  lot  of  “do- 
gooders”  who  once  a  year  make  loud 
noises  about  the  patriotic  duty  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  to  employ  the 
handicapped. 


Little  ^Helps  in  the  Classroom 

GLADYS  I.  NORTON 

Primary  Consultant,  Sioux  Falls  Public  Schools 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 


E  often  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
doing  enough  for  the  children  we  teach. 
Theories  and  generalizations  help,  but 
teachers  more  frequently  want  some  spe¬ 
cific  help  in  providing  enrichment  ma¬ 
terials  for  every  child  in  the  room.  Here 
are  a  few  ideas  tested  by  many  teach¬ 
ers.  They  are  not  too  time-consuming 
and  are  certainly  inexpensive. 

W  hen  a  series  of  books  is  replaced  by 
a  revision,  the  stories  not  reprinted  may 
be  lifted  from  the  old  hooks,  bound 
with  attractive  covers  from  construction 
paper  or  wallpaper. 

A  number  of  these  becomes  an  added 
attraction  on  the  reading  table.  Some  of 
the  stories  may  be  preceded  by  ques¬ 
tions,  directions  for  coloring  which  the 
children  follow  as  they  complete  the 
story,  or  questions  to  answer  after  read¬ 
ing  the  story.  Children  may  help  in  dec¬ 
orating  the  covers. 

Another  way  of  using  such  stories  is 


to  paste  each  page  of  the  story  on  an 
accordion-fold  type  of  mounting  with 
questions  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  reading. 

Use  the  still  attractive  pictures  from 
obsolete  or  discarded  series  of  readers. 
Other  pictures  to  use  are  those  from  the 
attractive  pieces  of  advertising  that  come 
to  every  teacher’s  desk. 

Mount  the  pictures  on  tagboard.  List 
picture  words,  from  the  children’s  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary,  that  have  an  unusual 
descriptive  quality  and  will  stimulate 
children  to  creative  writing. 

Have  the  children  suggest  rules  for 
writing  and  help  them  to  place  the  rules 
on  posters  attractively  illustrated  with 
the  salvaged  pictures.  Display  the  post¬ 
ers  as  reminders  until  they  are  no  long¬ 
er  needed.  Rules  for  punctuation,  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  words,  and  capitalization  can 
always  be  emphasized  with  the  right 
approach. 


A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

— Alexander  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism 
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Bridging  the  Gap 

M.  E.  ST.  MARY 
Principal,  Forest  Road  School 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  30 
Valley  Stream,  New  York 


T^he  gap  between  the  elementary  and 
the  junior  high  school  can  be  an  ever- 
widening  one,  unless  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  close  it. 

To  the  youngster,  transferring  to  an¬ 
other  elementary  school  is  a  very'  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  When  we  think  of  the 
difference  between  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  we  can  easily  see 
how  awesome  such  a  change  is  to  a 
pupil. 

For  the  early  years  of  his  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  he  has  gone  to  a  school  near  his 
home.  He  has  had  one  teacher,  usually, 
for  each  of  his  elementary  school  years. 
His  school  building  wasn’t  too  large  and 
he  knew  all  the  pupils  in  his  class — 
and  some  from  other  classes.  He  knew 
all  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Suddenly  he  is  changed  to  a  school 
which  may  be  distant  from  his  home — 
he  may  even  have  to  go  by  bus.  He  has 
many  teachers  and  a  variety  of  subjects. 
His  school  building  is  large  and  there 
are  pupils  from  other  areas  who  are 
complete  strangers  to  him.  He  finds  that 
he  doesn’t  know  all  of  his  classmates. 
Added  to  this,  he  is  expected  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  independent  work  in  and 
out  of  school. 

Who,  at  age  twelve,  might  not  be 
dismayed  when  not  prepared  for  such 
a  change? 

With  the  hope  that  other  schools 
might  consider  a  similar  program  we 
herewith  present  what  one  school  dis¬ 


trict  has  done  to  make  the  change  as 
effortless  as  possible  for  the  youngsters. 

Description  of  School  System 

The  school  system  being  discussed  is 
unique  (being  only  one  of  four  such  in 
New  York  State). 

Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  is  composed  of  three  elementary 
districts,  each  under  its  own  board  of 
education  and  with  its  own  district 
principal.  These  three  districts  combine 
to  make  what  is  known  as  Central  High 
School  District  Number  One. 

The  board  members  for  the  high 
school  are  not  elected  to  that  board. 
They  are  elected  only  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  elementary  district. 
Each  board  of  education  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  district  appoints  three  members  to 
serve  on  the  high  school  board.  Thus 
the  high  school  board  is  composed  of 
nine  members. 

In  the  Central  High  School  district 
there  are  one  junior  high  school,  one 
senior  high  school,  and  two  junior-senior 
schools  now  serving  a  school  population 
of  a  little  over  6000  pupils. 

Despite  the  uniqueness  of  the  system 
— possibly  because  of  it — there  is  great 
co-operation  between  the  elementary  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  high  school  district. 

The  district  principals,  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary,  have  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  which  deal  with  joint  problems  and 
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under  their  direction  various  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  staff  members  are  constantly 
functioning  to  co-ordinate  all  efforts 
to  better  the  entire  school  program 
throughout  the  community. 

Such  committees  have  considered 
various  courses  of  study  revisions  and 
are  now  working  on  the  problem  of  for¬ 
eign  languages.  They  are  considering 
such  questions  as  whether  elementary 
pupils  should  be  taught  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  If  so,  at  what  grade  levels?  What 
language?  What  about  the  continuity 
between  the  language  teaching  on  the 
elementarly  level  and  the  high  school 
level? 

The  above  is  mentioned  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  close  co-operation  now 
existing  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Sixth-Grade  Teachers 

In  considering  the  problem  of  orient¬ 
ing  the  elementary  pupils  to  the  junior 
high  school,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sixth 
grade  teachers  are  in  a  position  of  ut¬ 
most  value  to  the  pupils  and  must  be 
given  as  much  help  and  guidance  as 
possible  by  the  school  administration.  It 
is  thus  that  they  are  included  in  all  of 
the  following. 

First,  these  teachers  are  provided  with 
copies  of  the  high  school  handbook 
which  helps  them  to  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  secondary  program.  It  is 
also  an  aid  in  answering  the  questions 
of  the  sixth  graders  before  they  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  fall,  the  sixth-grade  teachers 
meet  with  the  guidance,  curriculum 
and  administrative  personnel  of  the 
junior  high  school.  At  this  time,  any 
misunderstandings  in  regard  to  pupil 


placement  are  explored  and  discussed. 
Where  it  is  necessary,  action  is  taken 
to  correct  any  misplacements.  It  is  also 
at  this  time  that  new  personnel,  wheth¬ 
er  elementary  or  secondary,  get  ac¬ 
quainted. 

This  meeting  is  but  one  of  at  least 
two  such  meetings  and  possibly  more. 
At  these  meetings  specific  pupils  will  be 
discussed  as  to  placement  in  the  junior 
high  program;  the  progress  of  previous 
elementary  school  graduates  may  be  ex¬ 
plored;  other  questions  that  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  present  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Such  topics  could  be:  the  gen- 
erl  behavior  of  the  pupils  in  the  commu¬ 
nity;  the  reasons  why  one  youngster  has 
been  placed  in  this  track  and  not  an¬ 
other;  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  pupils,  etc. 

Elementary  School  Preparation 

Since  high  school  teachers  require 
a  large  amount  of  homework,  the  pupils 
during  their  stay  in  the  elementary 
school  are  assigned,  on  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  basis,  homework  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  sixth  grade  so  that  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  sixth  grade  they  re¬ 
ceive  on  an  average  of  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  of  homework  per  day  at  least 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  In  this  way 
they  are  being  prepared  to  carry  the 
heavier  load  required  by  the  junior  high 
school. 

In  the  spring  the  seventh  grade  coun¬ 
selor  provides  the  sixth  grade  teachers 
with  a  form  to  be  filled  out  for  each 
graduating  pupil.  It  includes  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  pupil’s  elementary  school 
record  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
sixth-grade  teacher  for  his  placement  in 
the  junior  high  school  program.  This 
form  serves  as  a  guide  for  a  conference 
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'  between  the  counselor  and  the  sixth- 
grade  teacher  on  each  pupil.  It  is  par¬ 
tially  on  the  basis  of  this  conference 
that  pupils  are  placed  in  one  track  or 
another. 

Parents  also  Oriented 

As  further  orientation  the  seventh 
grade  counselor  meets  for  an  evening 
program  with  the  sixth-grade  parents 
in  the  elementary  school.  At  this  time 
he  explains  the  junior  high  program  and 
answers  any  questions  the  parents  may 
have.  This  meeting  has  served  to  elim¬ 
inate  many  problems  before  the  young¬ 
sters  are  even  in  the  junior  high  school. 

Orientation  Day  for  Pupils 

In  May  or  early  June  the  sixth 
graders  are  treated  to  an  “Orientation 
Day.”  On  this  day,  mutually  arranged 
by  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high 
school,  the  pupils  are  transported  by 
bus  to  the  junior  high  school  where  they 
spend  a  half  day  being  guided  through 
the  building  by  members  of  the  high 
school  Future  Teachers  of  America 
Chapter. 

They  are  first  greeted  by  the  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  who  introduces  them  to 
the  principal.  He,  in  turn  greets  them 
and  gives  them  a  preview  of  their  tour. 
After  the  tour,  they  are  again  assembled 


with  the  guidance  counselor  and  prin¬ 
cipal.  At  this  time  any  questions  they 
may  have  are  answered. 

While  they  are  touring,  the  sixth- 
grade  teachers  relax  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  the  junior  high  school  personnel 
and  exchange  information  on  the  pupils. 

The  special  personnel  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  (psychologist,  nurse,  reading 
supervisor,  and  sjieech  teacher)  share 
information  on  the  sixth  graders  with 
their  counterparts  on  the  junior  high 
school  level. 

As  you  can  easily  see,  all  these  things 
are  designed  for  the  one  purpose — 
making  the  change  as  easy  as  possible 
for  everyone  concerned. 

Further  Plans 

A  further  step  has  been  undertaken 
this  past  school  year  when  an  exchange 
of  visits  began  between  the  sixth-grade 
teachers  and  the  junior  high  teachers. 
At  present  it  takes  place  on  an  individu¬ 
al  basis  where  the  teachers  concerned, 
when  they  have  a  free  period,  arrange  to 
visit  the  others  classrooms.  It  is  felt  that 
such  visitations  will  serve  further  to  in¬ 
form  both  the  sixth-grade  teachers  and 
the  junior  high  teachers  concerning 
their  individual  programs,  and  thus,  in 
the  long  run,  prove  of  benefit  to  the 
pupils — which  is  after  all  the  only 
reason  for  a  school’s  existence. 


It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that,  except  where  its  selfish¬ 
ness  is  brought  into  play,  it  loves  more  readily  than  it  hates. 


— Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter 


Selection  of  Children  for 

Special  Class  Programs 

WILLIAM  C.  DALY 
Chief  Psychologist 
Orient  State  Institute 


Orient, 

I N  this  day  of  expansion  of  special 
class  programs  for  slow  learners  (men¬ 
tally  retarded),  schoolmen,  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  youngsters  for  these 
classes  must  sharpen  their  tools  and 
keep  them  in  g(xxl  repair.  Testing  meth- 
(xls,  a  part  of  total  child  study,  should 
be  ra/or-sharp  to  help  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inaccurately  classified  children 
(apparent  retardates)  enrolled  in  special 
classes. 

A  sch(X)l  psychologist  or  sch(X)l  coun¬ 
selor  grountled  in  the  multi-symptomat¬ 
ic  approach  to  diagnosis  and  experienced 
in  the  use  of  the  individual  intelligence 
scales  (Wechsler,  Binet,  Arthur,  etc.), 
their  rationale  and  limitations,  should 
have  only  (X'casional  difficulty  distin¬ 
guishing  between  those  children  who 
are  functioning  optimally  on  a  level 
known  as  mental  retardation  and  those 
children  who  are  functioning  on  a  false 
level  of  mental  retardation  due  to  en¬ 
vironmental,  emotional  and  /or  physical 
causes.  However,  this  should  not  reduce 
the  need  for  peri(xlic  re-evaluations  of 
children  in  special  classes. 

When  school  people  are  aware  of  a 
youngster’s  average  potential,  let  us  say, 
held  in  abeyance  by  interferences  such 
as  impaired  hearing,  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance,  cultural  deprivation,  visual  diffi¬ 
culties,  withdrawal  or  some  other  fac- 


Ohio 

tor  or  factors,  more  appropriate  pedagog¬ 
ical  techniques  can  be  introduced  to 
help  the  pupil  overcome  or  ameliorate 
his  difficulty. 

In  such  a  situation  there  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  need  for  the  school  examiner  to  fo¬ 
cus  his  sights  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  intelligence  quotient  to  a  broader 
realm.  This  broader  realm  embraces  “all 
non-test  knowledge”  of  the  child  as  well 
as  inter-  and  intra-test  scatter  and  verb¬ 
alization,  vital  facets  of  testing  which 
are  sometimes  overlooked  by  the  har¬ 
assed  educator. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  re¬ 
view  and  re-emphasize  these  facets  as 
differential  evidence  to  be  used  when 
evaluating  candidates  for  special  classes. 

The  Depressed  IQ 

Sometimes  an  intelligence  quotient 
can  represent  a  gross  inaccuracy  if 
given  exclusive  consideration  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  children  for  special  classes. 
To  elaborate,  Kanner  states:  “An  iso¬ 
lated  IQ  gives  an  incomplete  picture 
and  can  often  be  misleading.  The  active 
refusals  of  a  negativistic  child  or  the  ir¬ 
responsiveness  of  a  withdrawn  child 
yields  a  far  lower  score  than  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  actual  endowment.  A  six- 
year-old  boy  was  tested  at  the  time  of 
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enrollment  in  school  and,  extremely 
tense  in  the  presence  of  a  cold  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  examiner,  achieved  so  low  a 
rating  that  he  was  not  accepted  because 
of  ‘feeblemindedness’;  when  put  at  ease 
by  the  clinic  psychologist,  he  attained 
an  IQ  of  112”  (6). 

Since  it  is  not  known  at  first  glance 
whether  a  child’s  IQ  is  depressed  or 
not.  the  examiner  must  search  further 
for  supporting  or  refuting  evidence. 

Exploration  beyond  the  IQ 

Intelligence  scale  results  may  be  an¬ 
alyzed  extensively  by  the  school  exam¬ 
iner  from  three  additional  standpoints 
when  he  attempts  to  corroborate  or  re¬ 
fine  a  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  special  classes:  inter-test  scat¬ 
ter,  which  means  the  variation  between 
the  scores  of  all  sub-tests  in  the  scale; 
intra-test  scatter,  which  is  the  pattern 
within  a  given  sub-test  wherein  the 
child  does  poorly  on  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ple  items  but  goes  on  to  achieve  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successes  on  more  difficult  items 
(7);  and  verbalization,  which  includes 
the  child’s  spontaneous  expression  and 
responses  to  specific  test  questions. 
W'hen  these  three  areas  are  evaluated, 
often  a  more  precise  diagnosis  of  the 
child  can  be  formulated. 

Test  Factors 

The  intelligence  classification  of  the 
mentally  retarded  child  is  derived  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  basis  of  IQ  score,  though 
inter-test  variability  and  intra-test  vari¬ 
ability,  plus  adaptive  behavior  and  de- 
\elopmental  history,  are  other  aspects 
the  writer  insists  must  be  weighed  as 
well.  Low  inter-  and  intra-test  variabil¬ 
ity  are  crucial  to  the  problem  and  would 


add  appreciable  support  and  reliability 
to,  let  us  say,  an  IQ  of  66. 

Testwise  the  mentally  retarded  child 
scores  somewhere  below  a  70  IQ  and 
usually  does  better  on  performance  than 
on  verbal  problems.  In  addition,  his 
sub-test  scores  are  low  and  fairly  even, 
revealing  very  light  scatter,  if  any;  fur¬ 
ther,  he  tends  to  respond  successfully 
either  to  just  the  first  few  items  within 
each  given  sub-test  and  no  more,  or  to 
none  at  all.  The  cutofiF  point  is  usually 
sharp  and  occurs  early  during  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  most  sub-tests. 

Verbalization  of  the  retarded  young¬ 
ster  is  extremely  limited,  consisting  gen¬ 
erally  of  very  simple  sentences,  short 
phrases  or  monosyllables.  A  long  and 
complex  sentence  is  rarely  elicited  and 
when  it  is,  other  sentences  of  the  same 
quality  rarely  follow  consistently. 

Factors  Suggesting  Depressed  JQ 

Any  deviation  from  the  above  char¬ 
acteristics,  when  extreme  or  marked, 
suggests  a  higher  level  of  potential  and 
provides  fertile  ground  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  vigorous  evaluation  of  the  child 
with  a  view  to  differential  diagnosis. 

In  the  matter  of  differentiation,  al¬ 
though  the  psych(Mnetric  approach  ex¬ 
clusively  is  certainly  not  sufficient,  test 
elaboration  by  an  analysis  of  mental 
patterning  may  materially  minimize  the 
difficulties  (5). 

Bijou  found  a  marked  difference  in 
the  range  of  sub-tests  passed  by  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded  and  pseudo-mentally  re¬ 
tarded  on  the  Stanford  Binet  Scale.  The 
latter  IQ’s  were  derived  from  sub-tests 
which  fell  partly  within  the  defective 
category,  the  influence  of  test  depres¬ 
sors,  and  partly  above  the  defective  cate¬ 
gory,  the  subject’s  potential  (1). 
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Inter-test  scatter  is  equally  important 
on  the  Wechsler  Scales.  If  one  or  two 
sub-test  scores  reach  the  average  level, 
while  others  are  far  below,  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  viewing 
the  remainder  of  the  protocol.  Findings 
that  show  deviantly  high  scores  on 
Arithmetic,  Similarities,  or  Block  De¬ 
sign  sub-tests  should  provide  sufficient 
information  to  put  the  school  examiner 
on  guard. 

Furthermore,  Cutts  suggests  that  one 
or  two  sub-tests  at  the  average  level  or 
above  with  others  far  below  average, 
an  average  score  on  Similarities  with  the 
other  scores  being  uniformly  low,  and  a 
marked  verbal-performance  discrepancy 
should  all  be  carefully  noted  (3). 

A  verbal-performance  differential  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifteen  points  in  the  test  record 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  very  dull  young¬ 
ster  should  be  interpreted  as  severe  and 
as  a  danger  signal  which  may  give  addi¬ 
tional  support  to  other  test  features  sug¬ 
gesting  higher  potential  intelligence. 

When  a  youngster  succeeds  beyond 
the  first  few  items  and  proceeds  further 
into  the  sub-test  or  into  higher  mental 
age  groupings,  he  is  solving  items  re¬ 
sponded  to  successfully  by  dull,  average 
and  perhaps  bright  children.  Intra-test 
scatter  is  more  significant,  though,  if  it 
is  found  to  be  heavy  on  the  Block  De¬ 
sign,  Similarities,  or  Arithmetic  sub¬ 
tests.  Solution  of  more  difficult  problems 
(items)  at  the  dull,  average,  or  above 
average  level  reflects  what  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  fragments  of  higher  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Vital  clues  sometimes  can  be  found 
in  verbalization.  The  child  with  a  de¬ 
pressed  IQ  near  or  in  the  retarded  range 
usually  verbalizes  on  a  higher  level  and 
tends  to  use  occasional  abstract  concepts. 
The  descriptive  method  of  formulating 


ideas  is  seen  to  a  significantly  greater 
degree  in  these  children  than  in  those 
of  lower  capacity.  More  complicated 
sentences  and  complex  terminology  in 
keeping  with  their  chronological  age 
group  seem  to  characterize  these  chil¬ 
dren  who  also  appear  to  initiate  conver¬ 
sation  more  readily  and  to  manifest 
more  spontaneity. 

Implications 

1.  Professional  people  in  psycho¬ 
logical  activity  in  the  schools  should 
adopt  a  broad,  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  process  of  testing  children  sus¬ 
pected,  or  not,  of  being  slow  learners; 
they  should  not  accept  the  IQ  score  un¬ 
equivocally. 

2.  A  number  of  young  children 
falsely  classified  as  retarded  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  assigned  to  special  classes. 
This  condition  will  tend  to  persist  in 
the  future  unless  an  improvement  in 
differential  methods  is  made  or  a  more 
refined  and  all-embracing  child  study  is 
done  by  the  school  examiner  earlier  in 
the  youngster’s  school  career  and  along 
the  route. 

3.  While  much  of  misclassification 
and  misdiagnosis  of  children  suspected 
of  being  mental  retardates  in  our 
schools  is  the  result  of  a  psychometric 
philosophy  and  perhaps  inflexible  hab¬ 
its  of  a  school  examiner,  often  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  too  many  pupils  and  too 
few  available  child-study  personnel. 
Thorough  protocol  analyses  should  be 
introduced  in  these  situations. 

4.  “Looking  at  the  whole  child,”  a 
concept  much  belabored  in  the  past, 
could  receive  more  emphasis  at  the  aca¬ 
demic  level  of  school  psychology  train¬ 
ing  where  the  interdependency  of  all 
components  in  psychological  testing 
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could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of 
study.  In  this  way  students  in  this  field 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  the  concept  of  “multiplicity  of 
symptoms.” 

Summary 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  and  significance  of  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  inter-  and  intra¬ 
test  scatter  and  verbalization  of  the 
child  by  the  psychological  examiner 
when  evaluating  a  pupil  for  special 
classes.  Some  of  the  inequities  in  terms 
of  pupil  placement  can  be  appreciably 


minimized  if  the  school  examiner  takes 
cognizance  of  these  aspects  of  testing 
when  interpreting  the  IQ  score.  Their 
analysis  can  frequently  remove  “doubt” 
diagnosis. 

However,  final  educational-diagnos¬ 
tic  conclusions  related  to  the  issue  of 
the  slow  learner  should  and  must  always 
arise  from  a  complete  clinical  study  of 
the  youngster.  This  necessitates  a  weld¬ 
ing  together  of  all  vital  forces — intelli¬ 
gence  quotients,  scholastic  record,  home 
environment,  developmental  history, 
classroom  behavior,  past  i  performance 
on  standardized  tests,  and  teacher  ob¬ 
servations  and  reports  (4). 
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Teaching  for  Critical  Thinking.  By 
C.  Burleigh  Wellington  and  Jean  Wellington. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1960.  $6.50. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  educators  that 
we  get  what  we  teach  for.  There  is  also  agree¬ 
ment  that  critical  thinking  is  a  basic  aim  of 
all  education.  This  book  presents  a  method 
by  which  critical  thinking  may  be  developed. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  secondary  school,  but 
implications  for  the  elementary  school  and 
and  the  college  are  not  difficult  to  extract. 
The  first  sections  of  the  volume  deal  with 
problem  solving  and  judgment  and  with  ado¬ 


lescent  and  critical  thinking.  The  core  of  the 
book,  the  third  section,  presents  techniques 
and  shows  how  they  may  be  used  to  create 
the  habits  of  critical  thinking.  The  final  por¬ 
tions  of  the  book  consider  such  topics  as  plan¬ 
ning  and  evaluation  and  the  role  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  The  volume  is  a  very  stimulating  one  and 
can  be  used  in  teacher-education  courses 
dealing  with  educational  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion.  In-service  teachers  will  also  welcome  the 
book  because  of  its  practical  and  intelligent 
approach  to  the  problem  of  teaehing  children 
how  to  think. — W.  P,  S. 


If  You  Were  A  Teacher  In  Russia 

ALLAN  M.  WEST 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Education  Association 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


If  you  were  a  teacher  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  chances  are  you  would  be  a 
woman.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Russian 
teachers  are.  If  you  were  a  Russian 
teacher,  you  would  probably  be  a  little 
shorter  and  a  little  thicker  than  your 
American  counterpart.  You  would  prob¬ 
ably  wear  no  makeup.  Few  Soviet  teach¬ 
ers  do.  You  w'ould  probably  be  proud 
that  w'omen  have  achieved  equality 
with  men. 

Women  in  the  Soviet  Union  appear 
to  be  able  to  do  everything  men  can  do. 

1  observed  them  laying  bricks,  driving 
trucks,  shoveling  snow,  planting  trees, 
and  performing  many  other  heavy  phys¬ 
ical  tasks.  Women  also  do  well  in  pro¬ 
fessions  other  than  teaching.  About 
two-thirds  in  the  medical  profession  are 
women. 

If  you  were  a  teacher  in  the  land  of 
hammer  and  sickle  you  would  have  less 
variety  of  styles  and  colors  in  your  cloth¬ 
ing  than  you  do  as  an  American  teach¬ 
er,  because  there  is  only  one  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  women’s  clothing 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  You  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  radio,  you  might  have  a 
TV  set;  but  probably  you  would  not 
own  a  car.  Few  private  citizens  do.  Most 
of  the  cars  on  the  street  are  official  cars 
or  taxis.  Your  selection  of  food  would 
be  quite  different.  The  Soviet  diet  is 
high  in  starch  and  lacking  in  red  meat. 
Russian  people  eat  more  bread,  more 
fish,  more  pork,  more  fowl,  and  less 
beef  than  we  do.  You  would  probably 


live  in  an  apartment  house  which  would 
be  shared  with  other  families.  Housing 
is  a  serious  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  most  families  share  apartments 
with  other  families.  As  a  consequence 
there  are  many  out-of-home  activities. 
For  recreation  you  might  attend  the 
ballet,  the  opera,  a  movie,  a  puppet 
show,  or  you  might  go  to  a  teacher’s 
home  where  a  variety  of  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  and  opportunities  for  cul¬ 
tural  growth  are  available.  The  teachers’ 
homes  are  operated  by  the  union  of  ed¬ 
ucational  workers. 

The  Russian  people  appear  to  do 
more  reading  than  their  American  coun¬ 
terparts.  Wherever  books  are  found, 
crowds  gather.  Much  of  the  reading  is 
serious  non-fiction.  For  the  most  part, 
their  reading  of  fiction  is  a  glorification 
of  the  person  who  conforms  to  the  partv 
line. 

The  School 

If  you  were  a  teacher  in  Russia  your 
school  term  would  be  approximately  the 
same  length  as  that  in  the  United  States. 
The  school  day  would  begin  at  8:30 
a.m.  and  end  at  1:55  p.m.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  you  might  work  with  a  group  of 
young  people  in  one  of  the  Pioneer 
camps  in  the  country. 

You  would  work  in  a  classroom  which 
is  somber  in  appearance,  compared  to 
most  American  classrooms.  Russian 
school  buildings  resemble  those  which 
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were  built  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  America.  Most  of  them  are  three  to 
six  stories  high  with  high  ceilings  and 
large  hallways  with  a  good  deal  of  waste 
space.  Very  little  color  is  used.  Outdoor 
play  areas  are  extremely  limited.  Chalk¬ 
boards  are  small  and  of  poorer  quality 
than  those  in  most  American  schools. 
Slogans  and  writings  from  the  works  of 
Lenin  are  displayed  on  the  walls  of 
classrooms  and  hallways,  and  pictures 
of  Lenin  and  other  leaders  are  hung  in 
classrooms,  hallways,  and  auditoriums. 
Slogans  and  other  political  propaganda 
are  an  important  part  of  the  school. 

Desks  are  fixed  to  the  floor  and  most 
of  them  are  constructed  to  accommodate 
two  or  three  students.  Visual  aids  are 
less  plentiful  and  less  attractive,  but  are 
perhaps  more  intensively  used  than  in 
American  schools. 

If  you  were  a  teacher  in  Russia,  you 
would  receive  a  great  deal  of  support 
from  the  home.  Parents  take  the  school¬ 
ing  for  their  children  very  seriously. 
They  do  not  exjject  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  school  program.  Their  job  is  to 
support  the  teacher  in  all  aspects  of 
the  pupil’s  education.  What  is  taught 
is  left  to  the  professionals. 

Discipline  and  Grading 

Discipline  is  of  the  military  type.  If 
a  youngster  were  to  meet  his  teacher  in 
the  hallway,  the  young  girls  would 
c-ourtsey,  the  boys  would  bow. 

A  detailed  set  of  rules  which  the 
children  must  observe  is  published. 
Children  who  violate  the  rules  are  fre¬ 
quently  embarrassed  before  their  asso¬ 
ciates.  I  observed  in  Russian  classrooms 
many  instances  where  negative  motiva¬ 
tion  of  students  was  used  ostensibly  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  learning. 


Grading,  in  the  Soviet  classroom,  is 
on  a  five  point  scale,  numerically.  One 
is  excellent;  two  indicates  good;  three  is 
satisfactory;  and  one  school  director  de¬ 
fined  four  as  meaning  a  pupil  is  “abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant.” 

The  Class 

If  you  were  a  teacher  in  a  Soviet 
school,  your  class  would  probably  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  your  American 
school  class.  I  visited  a  seven-year  music 
school  in  Tbilisi  with  89  teachers  for 
120  pupils.  This  was  unusual  because 
much  of  the  instruction  was  individual 
instruction. 

A  ten-year  school  in  Moscow  was 
more  typical  with  48  teachers  for  945 
pupils.  Approximately  one  professional 
person  for  20  pupils  appeared  to  be 
about  the  median.  Books  used  in  the 
schools  are  of  poorer  quality  and  much 
less  attractive  than  the  books  used  in 
American  schools.  The  chief  virtue  of 
Russian  school  books  is  that  they  are 
cheap.  Most  of  them  appear  to  cost  from 
25^  to  $1  in  American  money. 

Russian  teachers  are  not  bothered 
with  intelligence  testing  because  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  are  contrary  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  philosophy.  Differences  in  individ¬ 
ual  achievement  are  accounted  for  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  differences  in  "dili¬ 
gence”  or  differences  in  the  organic 
makeup  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

Training  and  Methods 

The  controversy  over  method  versus 
subject  matter  appears  to  be  as  preva¬ 
lent  in  Russian  teacher  education  as  it 
does  in  America.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  that  similar  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  exist  among  university  faculty  mem- 
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bers  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  subject 
as  we  hear  at  home.  The  director  of  a 
large  teacher  training  institution  in  Len¬ 
ingrad  told  us  that  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  a  prospective  teacher’s  education 
would  deal  with  method  and  from  75  to 
80  per  cent  would  deal  with  specific 
subject  matter. 

The  new  program  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  land 
of  the  hammer  and  the  sickle  in  the  last 
two  years  requires  completion  of  the 
eleven-year  school  plus  four  years  of 
training  in  a  pedagogical  institute  for 
teachers  of  elementary  grades.  Five  years 
of  instruction  in  a  pedagogical  institute 
or  university  are  required  for  secondary 
teachers.  Student  teaching  is  required 
in  the  final  year  of  preparation.  The  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  is  required  to  give  twelve 
lessons,  and  he  is  observed  by  four  in¬ 
dividuals:  the  co-operating  teacher,  the 
subject  matter  specialist  for  the  school, 
the  instructional  supervisor  for  the  peda¬ 
gogical  school,  and  the  principal.  In 
addition,  any  fellow  student  who  may 
desire  to  attend  and  observe  the  student 
teacher  in  action  may  do  so. 

In  contrast  to  the  creative  teaching 
which  we  strive  to  achieve  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
teach  in  the  land  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle.  Teaching  is  a  formula.  Anyone 
who  understands  the  formula  can  be  a 
good  teacher. 

From  80  to  85  per  cent  of  those  who 
attend  higher  institutions  receive  salar¬ 
ies  from  the  state.  Russian  students  get 
paid  to  go  to  school  in  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  pay  varies  according  to 
grades  received.  Those  receiving  the 
highest  grades  in  the  teacher-preparing 
institutions  receive  an  amount  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  beginning 
salary  for  teachers.  The  Russian  teach¬ 


er  is  not  overburdened  with  extracurric¬ 
ular  duties.  Extracurricular  activities 
comprising  various  activities  in  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  are  taken  over  by 
trained  leaders  under  the  direction  of 
the  Communist  party  through  the  youth 
organizations. 

Status  and  Salary 

If  you  were  a  teacher  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  would  occupy  a  generally 
higher  status  than  in  America.  Salaries 
begin  near  the  average  salary  for  work¬ 
ers,  with  a  base  pay  of  from  $65  to  $75 
American  money  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  and  $70  to  $110  for  secondary 
teachers.  Elementary  teachers  receive  a 
base  salary  for  20  hours  of  work  per 
week,  and  secondary  teachers  work  18 
hours  per  week  to  qualify  for  the  base 
salary. 

However,  additional  pay  is  granted 
for  extra  duties.  Home-room  teachers 
receive  additional  pay  for  the  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Teachers  who  help  slow 
pupils  are  given  extra  pay.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supervising  a  laboratory  or  a 
shop  carries  an  additional  grant.  Teach¬ 
ers  with  extra  language  training  or  spe¬ 
cial  education  receive  higher  pay.  An 
added  allowance  is  granted  for  correct¬ 
ing  workbooks  and  for  working  with 
the  youth  groups.  In  addition,  teachers 
who  teach  in  remote  schools  often  re¬ 
ceive  free  housing  and  other  emolu¬ 
ments.  The  salary  scale  is  based  on  three 
factors:  the  level  on  which  a  teacher 
works,  the  amount  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  he  has  had,  and  the  training  he 
has  received.  By  1962,  by  official  gov¬ 
ernment  act,  the  level  of  training  will 
no  longer  be  a  factor  in  fixing  teachers’ 
pay. 

College  professors  at  the  University 
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of  Moscow  receive  60,000  rubles  per 
year  base  salary',  or  the  equivalent  of 
$5,000  per  year  American  money  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tourist  rate  of  exchange. 
In  addition,  a  college  professor  may 
earn  up  to  one-half  of  his  base  salary 
at  a  second  job.  Teachers  everywhere 
are  encouraged  to  take  second  jobs  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  current  production 
quotas  set  by  the  government. 

Other  Benefits 

If  you  were  a  Russian  teacher  at  age 
65,  and  with  25  years  of  service,  you 
would  receive  retirement  pay  of  40  per 
cent  of  your  final  teaching  salary.  In 
addition,  you  may  continue  to  teach  and 
receive  the  retirement  allowance  and 
your  regular  salary. 

Sick  leaves  of  indefinite  duration  are 
granted  to  teachers  upon  authorization 
of  the  local  official  of  the  union  of  edu¬ 
cational  workers.  Because  of  illness  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  teachers  per  year 
are  given  free  accommodations  at  rest 
homes  and  sanitariums  with  free  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  its  own  unique 
way  of  merit  rating.  If  you  have  had  2  5 
years  or  more  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
Russia,  and  if  nominated  by  the  local 
unit  of  the  union  of  educational  work¬ 


ers.  you  might  be  appointed  as  Honored 
Teacher  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
To  receive  this  title  you  must  be  a  gifted 
teacher,  and  the  title  carries  with  it 
many  advantages.  Honored  Teachers  are 
allowed  indefinite  sick  leave,  free  hous¬ 
ing,  and  free  rest  periods.  After  retire¬ 
ment,  Honored  Teachers  are  given 
apartments  which  are  rent  free.  Six  out 
of  a  faculty  of  84  in  Tbilisi  were  Hon¬ 
ored  Teachers,  and  we  were  told  in  one 
Republic  that  1800  Honored  Teachers 
had  been  named  out  of  a  total  teaching 
staff  of  383,000  in  the  Republic.  There 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.  VVe  ob¬ 
served  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Honored  Teachers  also  have  some  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities.  These  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  policing  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers  in  the  building  or  system  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  observing  the 
party  line.  Honored  Teachers  appear  to 
be  the  key  individuals  whose  responsi¬ 
bility  it  is  to  make  certain  that  teachers 
are  supporting  the  policies  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party. 

After  a  month  spent  in  observing 
classrooms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  exchange  the  creative  American 
teacher  for  the  rigid  inhibited  teacher  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Forgotten  Fifth 

JOSEPH  S.  JUNELL 
Teacher,  Seattle  Public  Schools 
Seattle,  Washington 


()  NE  September  morning  in  a  make- 
believe  principal’s  office,  a  six-year-old 
boy  was  being  enrolled  into  the  first 
grade.  During  the  previous  year  this 
child  had  attended  a  kindergarten  class¬ 
room.  There,  among  his  other  activities, 
he  had  received  a  number  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  measuring  his  intelligence,  his 
aptitudes,  and  his  academic  readiness. 
Meanwhile,  his  kindergarten  teacher 
had  kept  a  close  watch  on  his  daily 
achievement  and  on  his  mental  and 
social  growth. 

The  results  were  in;  an  evaluation 
had  been  made.  Now  the  principal  was 
explaining  to  the  mother  the  program 
which  the  school  had  set  up  for  her 
child. 

"Mrs.  Brown,”  he  was  saying,  “our 
records  tend  to  show  that  your  child  is 
a  slow  learner  and  should  be  placed 
among  children  at  his  own  level.  This 
may  sound  cruel,  but  you  must  take  our 
word  for  it  that  your  distress  is  nothing 
compared  with  what  your  child  would 
endure  if  he  were  placed  among  chil¬ 
dren  with  stronger  academic  abilities. 
He  would  be  made  to  feel  the  sting  of 
inferior  achievement  more  times  than 
any  child  deserves. 

"Now  your  child  still  has  warmth 
and  trust  and  generosity,  gifts  which  in 
their  own  light  are  perhaps  even  more 
precious  than  a  high  IQ.  Would  he  have 
them  five  or  six  years  from  now?  De¬ 
feat  does  not  prepare  us  for  life  as  some 
would  still  have  us  believe.  On  the 


contrary,  it  stifles  our  finest  impulses; 
it  makes  us  frightened,  suspicious,  and 
withdrawn.  Only  in  a  group  of  his  own 
mental  peers  can  your  child  be  guaran¬ 
teed  his  full  share  of  successful  aca¬ 
demic  achievement,  an  experience  to 
which  he  is  as  fully  entitled  as  any 
child  in  our  school.” 

The  school  I  have  briefly  described 
is  an  imaginary  one,  although  elements 
of  it  may  be  found  in  many  of  our 
school  districts  across  the  nation.  But 
for  this  child,  at  least,  the  school  is 
dedicated  to  a  principle  of  life  so  im¬ 
portant  that  leading  psychologists  pro¬ 
claim  it  as  one  of  the  five  or  six  funda¬ 
mental  human  needs — the  need  for 
successful  achievement. 

What  Does  the  Record  Shoxc? 

The  enormous  amount  of  lip  service 
which  educators  have  paid  to  this  vital 
need  does  not  correlate  well  with  the 
facts.  For  example,  during  a  1958 
Kansas  City  convention,  attended  by 
2,000  school  officials,  it  was  revealed 
that  30  per  cent  of  our  nation’s  pupils 
are  regarded  as  problems  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Between  3,500,000  and 
4,000,000  children  are  special  ca.ses, 
either  abnormally  bright  or  abnormally 
dull.  Another  6,500,000  youngsters 
are  slow  learners,  largely  educational 
problems,  incapable  of  handling  the 
daily  diet  of  course  work  found  in  their 
regular  classes,  according  to  DV.  Maur- 
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ice  H.  Fouracre,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  (7). 

R.  A.  Tiegs,  a  Minnesota  educator, 
calls  these  slow  learners  “the  forgotten 
fifth  of  America’s  pupils”  (6).  Having 
IQ’s  between  75  and  89,  they  are  the 
incompetents  of  our  educational  system 
with  academic  histories  of  repeated 
failure. 

Inside  the  American  Classroom 

To  learn  what  happens  in  actual 
schoolroom  practice,  let  us  take  a  brief 
look  at  a  typical  fourth-grade  class  com¬ 
posed  of  some  thirty-five  children.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  this  class  will  have  a  spread  of 
academic  abilities  of  about  six  years.  At 
the  high  end  of  the  scale  we  find  Rich¬ 
ard  with  an  IQ  of  130  to  135. 

Richard  is  already  a  fluent  reader;  his 
w'riting  is  well  co-ordinated  and  rapid; 
and  with  his  quick  intelligence,  he  turns 
out  work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  majority  of  the  class.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  possess  the 
mental  grasp  of  the  seventh-  or  eighth- 
grader  so  that,  beyond  a  natural  and 
lively  curiosity  for  new  ideas,  the  av¬ 
erage  fourth-grade  fare  holds  little  chal¬ 
lenge  for  him.  He  absorbs  it  at  an  as¬ 
tonishing  rate  and  is  quickly  done  with 
it.  Repetition  of  material,  so  often  help¬ 
ful  to  the  slower  child,  is  boring  to  him. 
The  teacher  is  wise  who  keeps  on  hand 
a  ready  supply  of  advanced  projects 
suited  to  his  interests. 

Nevertheless,  the  experienced  teacher 
knows  how  frequently  her  aim  drops 
below  the  mark.  Burdened  with  an  over¬ 
load  of  pupils,  her  attention  is  divided 
among  three  to  five  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  her  best  energies  are  drained 
by  one  group — usually  the  middle  or 


the  lowest — with  little  time  left  for  the 
others.  Too  often,  Richard’s  "advanced 
projects”  are  hardly  more  than  busy 
work  with  no  more  planning  than  that 
they  must  not  infringe  upon  his  fifth- 
or  sixth-grade  courses  of  study. 

Still,  compared  with  Joanne  at  the 
op{X)site  end  of  the  scale,  Richard  is 
reasonably  well  off.  Joanne  has  an  IQ 
which  falls  between  80  and  85.  In 
most  schools,  this  places  her  above  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  special  training  given 
to  retarded  children,  even  though  she  is 
virtually  a  nonreader. 

Now,  it  is  an  axiom  among  school 
people  that  the  ideal  teacher  is  one  who 
can  create  learning  situations  in  which 
all  her  children  may  enjoy  success.  Yet 
here,  again,  any  experienced  teacher 
knows  how  extremely  difficult  this  is  to 
achieve,  and  how  often  the  best  of  us 
fall  short  of  this  goal.  In  spite  of  our 
most  earnest  efforts,  Joanne’s  daily 
work  is  generously  sprinkled  with  lows, 
with  an  occasional  medium  minus  to 
cheer  her  up.  For,  unlike  many  of  her 
more  hardened  classmates,  she  hasn’t 
yet  learned  how  to  accept  defeat;  she’s 
a  crybaby. 

Psychological  Implications 

Usually,  Joanne’s  tears  are  quickly 
dried  with  a  pat  on  the  head  and  a  few 
reassuring  words,  but  every  now  and 
then  the  teacher  stops  to  wonder:  Was 
her  moment  of  distress  important? 

At  least  two  noted  educational  psy¬ 
chologists  think  so.  Karl  Garrison  (2) 
tells  us  of  a  study  in  which  a  worry 
inventory  of  fifty-three  items,  covering 
home  and  school  situations,  was  given 
to  540  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  children. 
The  “worry”  item  which  these  children 
placed  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  was 
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“failing  a  test.”  Number  four  from  the 
top  was  a  failing  report  card.  Elizabeth 
Hurlock  describes  a  similar  condition 
existing  in  our  high  schools  where  five 
out  of  six  students  reported  “that  they 
were  seriously  depressed  when  receiving 
poor  grades”(3). 

Let  us  return  to  Joanne  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
What  happens  when  we  multiply  this 
feeling  by  the  180  days  of  her  school 
year,  and  then  again  by  the  twelve  years 
of  academic  life  that  face  this  girl? 

Democracy  in  Miniature 

There  are  two  or  three  such  children 
in  nearly  every  American  classroom 
daily  undergoing  this  same  gruelling  ex¬ 
perience  and,  ironically,  the  truth  of  it 
forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  arguments  in  favor  of  a  classroom 
arrangement  which  insures  failure  for 
the  academically  inept.  It  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  tells  us  that  mixed  group¬ 
ing  is  a  counterpart  of  real  life,  or  of  a 
democracy,  if  you  will.  In  real  life,  we 
are  told,  we  rub  shoulders  with  the  fac¬ 
tory  worker  and  the  bank  president.  In 
real  life  we  accept  defeat  and  success  as 
a  part  of  everyday  living.  Where  can 
this  be  learned  better  than  in  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  classroom? 

There  is  serious  doubt  whether  this 
kind  of  classroom  in  any  way  resembles 
real  life.  Walter  Cook  implies  this  when 
l^e  advises  school  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  to  “provide  flexibility  of  require¬ 
ments  in  order  that  the  potential  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  and  the  potential  re¬ 
search  physicist  will  be  not  be  held  to 
the  same  requirements”  (1).  Is  the  car¬ 
penter  in  real  life  made  to  compete  with 
the  architect,  or  the  mechanic  with  the 
mechanical  engineer,  as  he  does  in  fact 


in  the  great  majority  of  our  heterogene¬ 
ous  classrooms? 

The  logic  of  some  form  of  special 
grouping  as  a  means  of  providing  for 
such  children  seems  inescapable.  The 
teacher  who  thinks  that  successful  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  for  all  her  children 
can  be  as  easily  or  better  accomplished 
by  grouping  within  the  heterogeneous 
classroom  is  deceiving  herself.  This  de¬ 
lusion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  placing 
the  slow  learner  among  children  at  her 
own  level  removes  unfair  competition 
and  makes  academic  success  just  as 
meaningful  to  her  as  it  is  to  the  brighter 
children.  The  delusion  further  assumes 
that  she  is  deaf  to  the  jibes  which  so 
often  accompany  her  poor  efforts.  Nor 
is  she  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  most 
of  the  school  subjects  there  is  a  high 
group,  a  middle  group,  and  a  low  group, 
and  that  in  most  of  the  school  subjects, 
she  is  in  the  low  group. 

But  even  assuming  that  she  remains 
unconscious  of  these  things,  there  is  un¬ 
fortunately,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
or  semester,  the  rude  awakening.  Her 
report  card  will  be  there  to  prove  that 
both  she  and  her  teacher  were  wrong. 
She  was  the  “dumbest  kid”  in  class 
after  all! 

What  Progress  Have  We  Made? 

Is  there  any  way  of  stopping  this 
stupid  punishment  of  children  for  the 
want  of  a  gift  they  are  humanly  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring?  Such  a  way  would 
receive  my  unmixed  blessing  and  surely 
that  of  every  compassionate  teacher  in 
America. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of 
experiments  with  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing,  the  primary  concern  has  never  been 
the  mental  health  of  the  children  in- 
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volved.  However,  where  such  considera-  ceedingly  difficult  to  improve  upon, 

tions  have  been  taken  into  account,  the  Where  it  was  once  a  relatively  simple 

ev'idence  seems  to  hold  out  a  promise  matter  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  an  in- 

which  ought  to  be  fully  investigated,  tolerable  situation  by  leaving  school  for 

Such  studies  as  those  made  or  reported  the  factory  or  farm,  today’s  scK'ial  pres- 

by  Turney  (8),  Sauvain  (5),  and  sures  and  stringent  laws  regarding  com- 

Riley  (4)  are  cases  in  point.  pulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  al- 

For  years  now  we  have  unwittingly  low  him  no  such  avenue  of  escape.  Isn’t 
inflicted  upon  the  slow  learner  a  kind  it  time  we  really  tried  to  do  something 
of  refined  cruelty  that  it  would  be  ex-  for  him? 
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TPhe  question  of  the  effectiveness  of 
principal-teacher  conferences  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(X)ls  prompted  the  following 
inquiry.  Communication  supplied  the 
springboard  for  study.  Principals  and 
teachers  provided  the  pool  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  best 
ladder  out  of  misunderstanding  is  verb¬ 
al  exchange. 

Twenty  pairs  of  supervisors  and 
workmen  were  selected  to  participate  in 
a  two-phase  experiment.  A  workman 
went  into  a  booth;  from  another,  a 
supervisor  gave  directions  over  a  tele¬ 
phone.  The  w'orkman  was  equipped 
with  fifteen  dominoes  and  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  supervisor  used  a  predeter¬ 
mined  pattern  of  dominoes.  He  phoned 
the  workman  where  to  place  his  dom¬ 
inoes.  The  workman  was  to  finish  with 
a  pattern  like  the  supervisor’s. 

Results  revealed  that  the  workmen's 
patterns  were  far  from  accurate. 

A  second  phase  was  run;  all  factors 
were  the  same  except  for  one  important 
change — a  two-way  communication  sys¬ 
tem  was  used.  The  men  could  now  ask 
for  details  and  check  with  one  another. 
When  compared,  the  first  test  was  a 
scrabble;  but  the  second  showed  the 
workmen’s  patterns  matching  those  of 
the  supervisors.  Through  the  two-way 
system  misunderstandings  disappeared. 

In  the  public  schools  a  study  of  com¬ 
munications  is  needed  to  determine 
barriers  and  to  remove  them. 


Principals  were  asked,  “How  do 
you  feel  about  communication  between 
yourself  and  your  teachers  when  dis¬ 
cussing  policies,  problems,  curriculum?” 

Teachers  were  asked  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  about  their  principal. 

The  results  showed  that  principals 
were  more  favorably  inclined  toward 
conferences  than  teachers.  More  men 
than  women  believed  that  conferences 
were  effective  and  valuable. 

Barriers 

The  second  item  on  the  principals’ 
questionnaire  read:  “Listed  below  are 
some  barriers  in  communication  which 
you  may  observe  in  conferences  with 
teachers.  Regardless  of  your  answer  to 
first  question,  check  the  barrier  which 
most  often  makes  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  difficult.”  The  third  item  read: 
“What  effect  does  this  barrier  have?” 

Some  of  the  barriers  listed,  and  the 
percentage  of  principals  checking  them, 
are  as  follows: 

“Teachefs  fail  to  listen  to  what  is 
being  said.”  (Number  13:  24.1  per 
cent) 

“Teachers  use  too  much  conference 
time,  thus  conversations  become  one¬ 
sided.”  (Number  4:  7.4  per  cent) 

“Teachers’  vocabularies  are  too 
meager;  ineffective  in  conveying  mean¬ 
ing.”  (Number  6:  11.1  per  cent) 

The  principals  who  checked  this  last 
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barrier  made  various  remarks: 

1 .  Many  teachers  remain  silent  and 
fail  to  express  their  opinion. 

2.  Many  teachers  consume  too 
much  time. 

3.  Teachers  with  larger  vocabular¬ 
ies  are  more  easily  understood  and  re¬ 
ceive  better  response. 

4.  Some  teachers  resort  to  tiresome 
professional  jargon. 

5.  Some  teachers  lack  the  ability  to 
convey  exactly  what  they  mean. 

Other  Barriers 

“Teachers  use  big  words  when  sim¬ 
ple  ones  would  be  more  effective.” 
(None.) 

“Teachers  do  not  seem  to  understand 
my  words.”  (None.) 

“Teachers’  voices  are  inadequate. 
They  do  not  speak  loudly  enough,  or 
voices  are  unpleasant.”  (Number  2: 
3.7  per  cent) 

“Teachers’  words  are  not  clear  due  to 
improper  sound  formation  and/or  mis¬ 
pronunciations.”  (None.) 

“It  is  difficult  to  arrange  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  teachers.”  (Number  4:  7.4 
f)er  cent) 

“Teachers  are  unapproachable.” 
(Number  2:  3.7  per  cent) 

“Teachers  seem  tense  and  afraid  to 
express  thoughts.”  (Number  5:  9.3 
per  cent) 

Under  the  heading  "Other”  (Num¬ 
ber  16:  29.6  per  cent)  the  following 
barriers  to  communication  were  noted: 

1 .  Most  conferences  are  held  at  the 
close  of  day.  Enthusiastic  interchange  of 
thoughts  is  difficult  because  (a)  many 
teachers  are  exhausted  physically  and 
mentally;  (b)  the  thoughts  of  others 
are  on  unfinished  work  in  the  class- 
roim;  (c)  some  are  planning  for  the 


next  day;  (d)  a  few  watch  the  clock 
and  think  of  home  duties;  and  (e) 
some  put  aside  all  cares  and  contribute 
effectively.  This  challenges  the  principal 
to  arouse  participation. 

2.  Teachers’  lack  of  professional  in¬ 
terest  in  the  topic  under  consideration 
is  due  to  personal  problems. 

3.  Inadequate  preparation  for  the 
conference  is  at  fault  also. 

4.  The  pressure  of  time  hampers 
both  individual  and  group  discussion. 

5.  Due  to  lack  of  time,  some  teach¬ 
ers  hestitate  to  express  their  thoughts. 

6.  Neither  teacher  nor  supervisor 
listens  carefully  enough  to  what  the 
other  is  saying.  This  may  lead. to  con¬ 
ferences  which  end  with  immediate 
problems  solved,  while  the  basic  one 
remains  to  create  more  problems. 

7.  Teachers  duck  responsibility. 
Expressed  opinions  on  a  problem,  policy, 
or  curriculum  may  lead  to  committee 
disappointment.  This  throws  the  burden 
of  discussion  on  the  principal. 

8.  Teachers  fail  to  read  instructions 
carefully. 

9.  One  principal  says,  "None  of  the 
above  comments  seems  to  point  to  lack 
of  human  understanding  as  a  means  of 
communication.  When  the  principal  is 
an  understanding  leader,  good  commu¬ 
nications  can  be  established.” 

Six  principals  (11.1  per  cent)  indi¬ 
cated  an  effective  interchange  of 
thoughts  during  conferences  and  found 
no  communication  harriers. 

The  Teachers’  Answers 

The  teachers  also  were  asked  to  check 
the  barriers  to  communication  which 
they  observed  in  conferences  with  prin¬ 
cipals.  Their  answers  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  communications  “cutoffs”  reveal  that 
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each  group  sees  the  same  fault  in  the 
other. 

“Principal  fails  to  listen  to  what  is 
being  said.”  (Number  3:  9.8  per  cent) 

“Principal  needs  a  larger  vocabulary." 
(Number  3:  2.0  per  cent) 

“Principal  uses  big  words  when  sim¬ 
pler  ones  are  more  effective.”  (Number 
2:  3.9  per  cent) 

“Principal  does  not  understand  my 
words.”  (Number  3:  5.9  per  cent) 

“Principal’s  voice  is  inadequate;  fails 
to  project  meanings  and  feelings;  it  can¬ 
not  be  heard  or  is  unpleasant.”  (Num¬ 
ber  3:  5.9  per  cent) 

“Principal’s  words  are  not  clear  and 
understandable,  due  to  improper  sound 
formation."  (None.) 

“Principal  is  hard  to  locate;  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange  an  appointment  time,  or 
he  is  inaccessible.”  (Number  9:  17.6 
per  cent) 

“Principal  is  difficult  to  approach.” 
(Number  4:  7.8  per  cent) 

“Principal  seems  tense;  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  thoughts.”  (Number  5:  9.8  per 
cent) 

Under  the  heading  “Other”  (Number 
14:  27.4  per  cent)  the  following  items 
were  listed  as  barriers: 

1.  Principal  is  sweet,  but  is  over- 
conscientious  in  stressing  policy. 

2.  Principal  is  so  absorbed  in  de¬ 
tails  and  routine  organization  that 
prime  educational  matters  go  unnoticed. 

3.  Principal  seems  too  busy. 

4.  Principal  knows  all  the  answers. 

5.  Principal  goes  by  “the  book," 
sacrificing  humaneness. 

6.  Principal’s  preconceived  notions 
are  based  on  rumors  and  gossip. 

7.  Most  decisions  are  formed  by 
principal  before  the  conference. 

8.  Principal  postpones  communica¬ 
tions  with  teachers. 


9.  Principal  is  too  easy  going. 

10.  Severity  of  expression  is  the  only 
barrier;  thus  teachers  are  fearful  and 
“clam  up.” 

1 1 .  The  principal  has  teacher-prin¬ 
cipal  conferences  when  the  teacher  is 
managing  his  class. 

12.  The  principal’s  attitude  is,  "You 
have  every  right  to  express  your  opinion, 
but  mine  is  right.” 

13.  Principals  seem  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  plant  management  and  clerical 
efficiency. 

14.  Principal  has  more  duties  than 
time. 

Other  Findings 

Not  all  is  grim  in  the  teacher-princi¬ 
pal  relation,  however.  Eleven  teachers 
(or  21.6  per  cent)  said  communication 
was  easy,  and  rapport  good.  “For  eleven 
years,  we  have  had  an  ideal  principal 
with  whom  I  find  no  fault,”  said  one. 
Another  said,  "We  always  are  informed 
as  to  changes  in  policy  or  curriculum. 
Our  ideas  are  sought  and  welcomed 
whenever  a  problem  arises.”  Men  and 
women  who  found  no  fault  were  almost 
evenly  divided. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  principals 
(11.1)  than  teachers  (21.6)  indicated 
no  communication  barriers. 

Teachers’  reactions  reveal  awe  and 
even  dislike  for  the  principal,  affecting 
communications  adversely. 

Teachers  should  try  to  understand 
principals’  problems  and  responsibilities, 
not  be  critical  of  "the  boss.”  VMiere  the 
goal  is  improvement  through  self  study, 
understanding  is  imperative. 

Also,  the  principal  must  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  his  teachers — chat 
with  them  informally,  personally  as  well 
as  professionally. 
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Philadelphia, 

TPhe  composition  and  aims  of  a  total 
program  of  education  often  are  topics 
of  earnest  discussion  among  educators. 
The  educational  program,  recognizing 
individual  difiFerences,  must  provide  a 
diversitv'  of  instruction  on  various  levels 
to  meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  students.  W'hatever  the  kind  or 
level  of  achievement,  however,  the  pro¬ 
gram  must,  in  some  way,  consider  mat¬ 
ters  of  vocational  preparation. 

In  a  very  broad  sense,  all  education 
is  vocational  in  that  it  develops  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  ability  to  be  a  productive 
and  contributing  member  of  society.  Too 
often,  however,  general  educators  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  purposes  and  func¬ 
tions  of  vocational  education.  This  un- 
familiarity  sometimes  leads  to  mis¬ 
understanding  of  an  important  phase  of 
education.  It  can  even  lead  to  a  con¬ 
cept  of  “shop”  courses  being  “on  the 
other  side  of  the  (educational)  tracks.” 

One  aspect  of  vocational  education 
that  probably  is  misunderstood  more 
than  any  other  is  that  of  short-term 
training.  Many  educators  entertain  the 


Pennsylvania 

notion  that  vocational  education  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  skilled  trades;  moreover, 
many  of  them  believe  that  vocational 
programs  should  be  measured  in  uni¬ 
form  intervals  of  semesters  and  years, 
ratber  than  in  weeks  or  months. 

In  this  paper,  the  writers  seek  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  vocational  program  illustrating 
both  the  aims  and  the  actual  implemen¬ 
tation  of  an  operational  program.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  hoped  to  rectify  nega¬ 
tive  notions  concerning  the  value  of 
“short-term”  vocational  education. 

Pennsylvania’s  State  Plan  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Vocational  Education  expresses 
very  clearly  the  basis  for  short  term  or 
“opportunity”  instruction  in  its  Plan  I) 
(1),  entitled  “The  Vocational-Industri¬ 
al  Operational  Curriculum.” 

“This  is  a  plan  for  the  training  of 
selected  students  in  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  a  short  period  of  training.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  may  include  instruction  in  one 
or  more  occupations  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  secure  employment  at 
the  operational  skill  level.  TTie  minimum 
entrance  age  shall  be  one  year  less  than 


1.  Bulletin  330  Vocational-Industrial  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dept,  of  FuMk;  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1951,  p.  22. 
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the  age  for  employment  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  for  which  preparation  is  to  be 
given.  The  learner  must  have  expressed 
a  possibility  or  intention  of  leaving 
school.” 

On  the  adult  level,  Plait  E  (2), 
“The  Vocational-Industrial  Out-of- 
School  Curriculum”  states: 

“This  plan  is  intended  for  unem¬ 
ployed  persons,  or  persons  about  to  be 
unemployed,  who  need  additional  train¬ 
ing  in  order  to  secure  a  job  or  transfer 
to  another  job.” 

As  was  noted,  much  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  in  regard  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  stems  from  unfamiliarity  with  this 
type  of  education.  How,  then,  does  vo¬ 
cational  education  differ  from  general 
education?  First,  vcK'ational  education  is 
designed  primarily  to  prepare  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  a  particular  occupation  or  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  an  individual 
who  already  is  engaged  in  a  particular 
occupation.  Secondly,  much  course 
work  in  vocational  education  is  related 
rather  directly  to  the  actual  work  of  a 
particular  occupation.  Thirdly,  voca¬ 
tional  education  provides  the  student 
with  opportunities  to  apply  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  productively  at  the  time 
he  acquires  them.  (3) 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  a  course  for  power-sewing-ma¬ 
chine  operators  which,  since  1953,  has 
been  offered  by  the  Murrell  Dobbins 
Technical  High  Sch(x)l  in  Philadelphia. 

liackground 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  country’s 
major  textile  manufacturing  centers; 
hence,  it  needs  a  continuing  supply  of 


trained  textile  workers.  The  lack  of  an 
organized,  systematic  program  of  train¬ 
ing  and  retraining  personnel  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  acute  problem  by  the  textile 
industry,  unions.  State  Eemployment 
Office,  and  public  school  system.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  agencies  engaged  in 
co-operative  planning  to  solve  an  urgent 
vocational  need. 

The  major  obstacles  were  securing  in¬ 
structional  personnel,  housing,  equip>- 
ment,  and  supplies,  and  the  selecting 
and  placing  of  students.  Again,  co¬ 
operative  efforts  overcame  the  obstacles. 

For  example,  the  salary  needed  to 
attract  a  competent  instructor  was  as¬ 
sumed  jointly  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  the  union  local, 
and  the  manufacturers’  association. 

A  suitable  room  with  appropriate 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  was 
obtained  at  the  Dobbins  Technical  High 
School.  The  original  machinery  and 
equipment,  valued  at  some  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  were  provided  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  association,  while  the  union 
contributed  one  thousand  dollars  to  help 
Hnance  the  assembly  of  the  equipment. 
The  board  of  education  furnished  tbe 
mechanics  to  maintain  and  service  the 
equipment. 

Selection  of  Trainees 

Trainees  for  this  particular  program 
are  screened  and  selected  chiefly 
through  the  State  Employment  Service, 
although  a  few  are  recommended  by  em¬ 
ployers  and  other  sources. 

Selection  criteria  include  interest, 
satisfactory  linger  and  hand  dexterity, 
good  vision,  co-ordination  of  hand  and 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  23 

3.  For  an  elaboration  of  the  basic  differences  between  general  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J.  Fred  Ingram’s  “What  Makes  ^ucation  Vocational?”  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  133,  No.  5  (November,  1956),  pp.  31-33. 
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eye  movements,  and  general  traits  sug¬ 
gesting  stability  and  responsibility  in 
employment. 

Applicants  are  administered  perform¬ 
ance  and  pencil-and-paper  tests  which 
have  been  selected  from  the  well-known 
General  Aptitude  Test  Batter>’  (GATE), 
developed  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 

In  addition,  applicants  for  power¬ 
sewing-machine-operator  training  are 
given  "Battery  208,”  tests  also  selected 
from  the  GATE,  to  measure  form  per¬ 
ception,  finger  dexterity,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  and  eye-hand-foot  co-ordination. 

Applicants  for  “looper”  training  are 
given  “Battery  379,”  a  set  of  tests 
measuring  spatial  aptitude,  finger  dex- 
terift’,  and  manual  dexterity.  (A  looper 
is  an  operator  of  a  special  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  that  joins  portions  of  the  toe  and 
heel  of  hosier)’.) 

Nearly  all  of  the  trainees  are  women; 
only  about  one  trainee  in  fifty  is  a  man. 
Training  time  varies,  depending  on  in¬ 
dividual  progress,  but  averages  about 
1 50  hours  (six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week,  for  five  weeks).  Trainees  receive 
no  compensation  during  the  learning 
period,  although  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  may  be  collected  by  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  eligible  for  it.  The 
board  of  education  issues  certificates  at 
the  completion  of  the  instruction  period. 

These  adult  trainees  form  a  small 
group  in  a  large  technical  high  school, 
where  more  than  thirty  kinds  of  trade 
specialization  are  offered  to  students  of 
hi^-school  age.  The  adult  power-sew¬ 
ing-machine  trainees  have  little  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  regular 
day-school  girls,  majoring  in  dressmak¬ 
ing,  may  elect  to  spend  part  of  their 
senior  year  receiving  power-sewing- 


machine  instruction.  There  are  also 
trade  extension  opportunities  during  the 
evening  for  those  individuals  who  are 
already  employed,  hut  wish  to  amplify 
and  diversify  their  skills. 

The  Curriculum 

The  major  aim  of  the  instruction  is 
preparation  for  advanced  apprenticeship 
in  machine  operating  for  the  ready-to- 
wear  garment  industry.  This  field  of 
work  involves  many  ingenious  and  com¬ 
plex  machines.  Some  machines  form 
thousands  of  stitches  per  minute,  while 
others  have  attachments  for  hemming, 
felling,  padding,  basting,  blindstitching, 
bartacking,  sewing  on  buttons,  and 
making  buttonholes. 

In  short,  there  are  standard  all-pur¬ 
pose  machines,  other  machines  per¬ 
forming  special  operations,  and  still 
other  machines  combining  functions. 
Most  workers  specialize  on  a  single  op¬ 
eration.  Some  make  parts,  such  as  col¬ 
lars,  cuffs,  of  sleeves.  Others  join  shoul¬ 
ders  or  attach  fronts  and  backs  of  gar¬ 
ments.  , 

Workers  normally  are  paid  on  piece- 
rates,  depending  on  the  speed  of  the 
operator  and  the  difficult)'  of  the  work. 
Obviously,  then,  the  instruction  must 
be  practical  and  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  the  job.  There  is  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  quality  and  speed  standards 
demanded  by  industry.  Moreover,  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  safety,  responsi¬ 
bility,  arid  co-operative  effort. 

Individual  and  group  instruction  of 
a  practical  variety  are  used  extensively, 
as  well  as  demonstrations  by  teachers, 
factory  supervisors,  or  experienced  op)- 
erators.  The  following  related  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  are  used  also:  lectures 
and  explanations,  reading  and  report- 
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ing,  visual  aids,  excursions  to  industry, 
talks  by  employers,  union  officials,  and 
other  resource  persons. 

The  curriculum  contains  four  major 
areas  of  emphasis:  ( 1 )  the  general  con¬ 
tent,  which  includes  familiarization 
with  the  machines  and  their  operation, 
and  acquisition  of  basic  performance 
skills;  (2)  the  operation  of  single-needle 
lockstitch  machines,  including  practice 
projects  in  garment  construction;  (3) 
the  operation  of  special  machines  (de¬ 
pending  on  the  student’s  intended  spe¬ 
cialization);  and  (4)  related  instruc¬ 
tion,  covering  applied  mathematics, 
threads,  fibers,  fabrics,  fundamentals  of 
seams  and  stitches,  factory-production 
methods,  and  occupational  information. 

Placement  and  Follow  Up 

Records,  which  have  been  main¬ 
tained  since  the  program  began,  indi¬ 
cate  that  nearly  two-thirds  bf  the  people 
who  commence  a  training  program  com¬ 
plete  it.  Most  of  these  persons  are 
placed  in  employment  and,  after  five  or 
six  weeks’  trial  on  the  job,  are  approved 
for  union  membership. 

Employment  opportunities  are  great 
for  several  reasons.  The  employment 
field  is  large — and  is  growing  steadily. 
Inasmuch  as  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  positions  are  filled  by  women, 
there  is  a  high  rate  of  turnover. 

Administrators  of  the  program  con¬ 
duct  a  continuous  follow-up  on  those 
students  who  have  completed  training. 
Evidence  is  secured  readily  by  check¬ 


ing  the  names  on  the  union  rolls.  A  sim¬ 
ple,  but  effective,  questionnaire  is  mail¬ 
ed  to  each  former  trainee  at  six-month 
intervals.  (A  stamped  and  addressed 
return  envelope  accompanies  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  facilitate  its  return.)  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  questionnaire  responses  indi¬ 
cates  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  remain  in  the  needle  trades, 
mainly  in  the  jobs  for  which  they  have 
been  trained. 

Conclusion 

Short-term  vocational  preparation  of 
this  sort,  with  its  constant  turnover, 
necessitates  sustained  effort  by  the  in¬ 
structor  and  all  of  the  co-operating 
groups.  In  order  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gram,  active  waiting  lists  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  classes  must  be  filled. 

The  experience  in  Philadephia  indi¬ 
cates  that,  given  the  proper  circum¬ 
stances,  intelligent  planning,  and  com¬ 
munity  support,  short-term  or  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  classes  are  a  desirable  and  worth¬ 
while  segment  of  public  school  vocation¬ 
al  education. 

The  program  described  in  this  article 
contains  the  basic  elements  of  vocation¬ 
al  education.  It  prepares  the  individual 
for  a  particular  occupation.  The  course 
work  is  related  directly  to  the  actual 
work  of  that  occupation  and  provides 
the  student  with  opportunities  to  apply 
his  knowledge  and  skill  productively  at 
the  time  he  acquires  his  knowledge  and 
skill.  In  sum,  the  program  described 
is  vocational  education  in  action. 
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teacher  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
later  a  faculty  member  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Education,  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Assistant  Director  for  Pro¬ 
gram  Co-ordination,  and  in  1956,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Educational 
Relations  Branch.  To  date.  Dr.  Goody¬ 
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the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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help  develop  plans  for  their  democratic 
procedures. 

Many  honors  have  come  Dr.  Goody- 
koontz’s  way,  including  honorary  de¬ 
grees  from  New  York  State  College  and 
from  Parsons  College.  East  year  Delta 
Zeta  Sorority  gave  her  its  highest  alum¬ 
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for  Childhood  Education  International, 
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Cjooi)  teachers  are  always  alert  to 
better  teaching  tools  and  better  ways  of 
helping  children  learn.  Many  teachers 
are  finding  that  educational  games  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  type  of  teaching 
material  which  can  be  used  on  many 
occasions  during  the  school  year  to  pro¬ 
mote  learning.  But  if  teachers  are  to 
use  games  wisely  and  successfully, 
they  must  be  guided  by  certain  princi¬ 
ples  in  their  selection  and  use. 

1 .  Games  must  help  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  classroom  goals.  They  must  not 
violate  sound  methods  of  teaching  nor 
defeat  the  purpose  of  classroom  work. 

2.  They  should  enrich  or  give 
needed  practice  and  interesting  repeti¬ 
tion  to  classroom  learning. 

3.  Games  should  enlist  the  mental 
activity  and  concentration  of  all  the 
participants. 

4.  They  should  be  used  just  often 
enough  and  lung  enough  at  one  time  so 
that  the  pupils’  interest  is  maintained. 

5.  Some  games  are  more  suitable  to 


the  rapid  learners;  other  games  make  it 
possible  for  slow  learners  to  win. 

6.  Instructional  games  provide  for 
a  change  of  pace  in  classroom  learning. 
And  children  need  to  participate  in  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  activities  during  a  day. 

7.  Sometimes  a  game  may  help  a 
pupil  develop  insight  that  cannot  be 
gained  as  well  by  another  method. 

8.  Game  time  provides  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  about  children  through 
observation.  VV'hen  children  are  en¬ 
grossed  in  playing  games,  they  may 
show'  a  side  of  their  nature  not  other¬ 
wise  evident. 

9.  Games  will  never  be  a  substitute 
for  adequate  planning  and  lesson  prep¬ 
aration  nor  for  the  lack  of  professional 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

10.  Perhaps  the  greatest  value 
which  can  be  claimed  for  instructional 
games  is  that  of  motivation.  Because 
children  inherently  like  games  and  can 
learn  efficiently  from  them,  their  use  in 
the  classroom  needs  little  justification. 
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VIEWPOINTS 

What  Does  the  World  Need?  (Part  VIII) 


j  EARL  H.  HANSON 

I  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
i 


F  EW  words  in  the  English  language 
have  been  more  poorly  defined  than 
“personality.”  To  many  folks,  it’s  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  “charm”;  to  others  it  means 
the  whole  person.  Actually,  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  word  is  to  work 
in  four  concepts  and  add  them  up. 
They  are  willing,  knowing,  feeling,  and 
physical  characteristics.  A  large  total 
results  in  a  person  who  has  a  powerful 
demanding  personality. 

There  are  some  people  to  whom  it’s 
almost  impossible  to  say  “no.”  They  have 
a  tremendous  drive  of  the  will.  Such 
persons  make  good  salesmen.  If  they  are 
blessed  with  good  minds  and  have  stud¬ 
ied  so  that  their  will  is  guided  by  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  can  achieve  important  re¬ 
sults. 

‘  If  a  person  with  such  drive  of  will 
can  sense  how  other  people  feel,  can 
get  under  their  skins  and  be  in  tune 
with  them,  he  has  empathy.  If  he  has 
empathy  plus  will  power  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  will  follow  him  willingly.  If, 
in  addition,  his  body  is  made  up 
uniquely,  i.e.,  if  he’s  either  very  short 
like  Napoleon  or  tall  like  Lincoln  or 
craggy-faced  like  DeGaulle  or  crippled 
like  Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  carries  a 
tremendous  wallop. 

Tremendous  personalities  are  great 
instruments  for  either  good  or  evil. 
People  are  hardlv  ever  neutral  about 


them;  they  are  either  loved  or  hated. 
Some  of  the  great  men  in  history  were 
Caesar,  Napoleon,  Hitler.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  We  can  name  a  few  who  are 
alive  today,  and  they  are  personages 
who  make  a  difference  in  the  way  the 
world  goes.  People  present  at  the  Hitler 
rallies  said  that  his  personality  caused 
an  almost  electric  emotional  shock 
when  he  entered  an  audience. 

It’s  quite  possible  to  devise  a  plan 
and  a  successful  program  to  increase 
the  power  of  personality.  Confidence 
and  strength  of  the  will  are  increased 
when  a  pupil  is  often  given  the  thrill 
of  success.  The  quality  and  safety  of 
will  power  are  made  greater  when  the 
pupil  is  well  taught. 

The  color  of  personality  is  enhanced 
when  a  pupil’s  emotional  flow  is 
strengthened  and  he  is  taught  to  under¬ 
stand  and  work  with  the  emotional  flow 
of  others.  The  impact  of  a  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  increased  when  he  is  taught 
to  make  the  most  of  his  unique  physical 
structure,  such  as  by  dressing  right  and 
by  cutting  his  hair  appropriately. 

Teachers  should  not  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  personality,  however.  It  can 
be  a  false  god,  powerful  but  evil.  It  can 
also  be  a  righteous  force,  powerful  for 
good  if  directed  by  sound  morals  and 
controlled  by  strong  character. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 


A  Method  of  Oral  Drill 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


TPhe  psychological  nature  of  language 
points  directly  to  the  ways  it  must  be 
taught.  We  should  never  forget  that  it 
is  a  motor  function,  learning  by  rote. 
While  the  mind  thinks,  the  muscles 
subconsciously  frame  the  words.  To 
change  language  requires  retraining  the 
muscles  of  articulation  to  new  patterns 
of  speech.  There  is  but  one  way  to  re¬ 
train  these  muscles — to  practice  the  de¬ 
sired  forms  orally. 

But  even  with  this  method,  certain 
conditions  are  necessary.  For  one  thing, 
language  is  a  function  of  one’s  own  so¬ 
cial  group.  Using  the  dialect  of  the 
group  gives  one  a  feeling  of  belonging. 
Few  people  can  be  induced  to  speak  a 
dialect  that  is  radically  different  from 
the  common  language  of  their  group.  It 
appears  to  them  an  affectation,  or  a  de¬ 
liberate  rejection  of  one’s  peers. 

Young  children  are  strongly  moti¬ 
vated  by  this  in-group  feeling  and  will 
tacitly  reject  an  alien,  though  more  cul¬ 
tured,  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  join  a  new  peer  group,  they  will 
immediately  cultivate  the  new  dialect 
and  use  it — often  to  the  consternation 
of  their  parents  or  teachers. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  teacher  must 
establish  a  group  determination  to  im¬ 
prove  the  common  language.  This  may 
sometimes  come  about  through  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  or  a  desire  to  imitate 


him.  He  may  often  direct  the  pupils’ 
vision  to  a  desired  social  condition 
where  bad  manners  and  crude  dialect 
will  mark  them  as  uncouth.  With  such 
an  ambition  aroused,  the  teacher  can 
turn  more  confidently  to  a  method  and 
a  program. 

The  best  method  I  have  discovered  is 
the  round-robin  drill.  The  pupils  and  I 
choose  a  list  of  three  or  four  expressions 
that  we  want  to  replace.  We  set  up  the 
correct  substitutes,  and  then  everybody 
in  the  class  says  the  desired  form  in 
turn.  Each  pupil  says  the  form  once, 
and  he  hears  it  as  many  times  as  there 
are  people  in  the  class.  One  can  do 
three  or  four  drills  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  hour 
in  this  way. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  method:  Every  time  one  hears  a 
violation  of  the  desired  form,  he  signals 
the  fact  immediately,  and  the  whole 
class  stops  then  and  there  for  a  round- 
robin  drill  on  the  correct  substitute. 

In  this  way  the  pupils  learn  to  listen 
for  language  errors,  they  enter  into  a 
co-operative  procedure  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  speech,  and  they  train 
their  articulatory  muscles  in  the  right 
ways.  Most  children  enter  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  if  it  were  a  pleasant  game.  It 
thus  becomes  an  easy  and  effective 
method  of  oral  drill. 
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School  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Services.  By  Francis  C.  Rosecrance  and 
Velma  D.  Hayden.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 
1960.  $6.00. 

The  confluence  of  the  streams  of  thought 
and  experience  of  two  deans  should  result  in 
something  and  it  has.  Dean  Rosecrance,  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  Wayne  University, 
and  Dean  Hayden,  of  the  Trenton  State  Col¬ 
lege,  have  united  their  several  talents  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  comprehensive  and  practical  book 
in  the  field  of  guidance  and  guidance  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  school.  The  book  can  be  studied 
with  profit  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 
guidance  counselors.  It  is  one  of  the  tenets 
of  the  authors  that  there  is  an  important  role 
for  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  work  of 
guidance  in  the  schools  as  well  as  for  the 
specialists  in  guidance.  The  two  groups,  they 
aver,  are  indispensable  to  each  other  in  a 
common  task.  The  material  is  both  cogent 
and  functional  and  the  content  of  the  volume 
has  emerged  from  sound  sources  in  the  field. 
The  treatment  is  down  to  earth  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  school  people,  gen¬ 
eralists  and  specialists  alike,  can  make  use 
of  the  many  hints  and  suggestions.  Career  or 
vocational  guidance  seems  to  have  suffered  in 
the  volume  and  insufficient  emphasis  has  been 
put  on  the  practical  arts  as  laboratories  for 
both  educational  and  career  guidance.  Out¬ 
side  of  these  two  areas,  the  volume  is  rich  in 
worthwhile  and  up-to-date  materials.  There 
is,  also,  a  splendid  bibliography. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Art  of  Creativity.  By  Manuel 
Barkan.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1960. 
$6.95. 

This  book  is  a  very  thorough  and  compe¬ 


tent  approach  to  the  teaching  of  art.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  Professor  of  Art  Education  at 
the  School  of  Fine  and  Applied,  Ohio  State 
University,  reports  observations  of  a  selected 
group  of  excellent  teachers.  The  content  of 
the  book  is  organized  on  four  levels — kinder¬ 
garten,  early,  middle,  and  upper  elementary 
grades.  Much  attention  is  given  to  inter¬ 
changes  between  the  teachers  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Especially  valuable  are  the  sections 
which  report  the  developmental  achievements 
of  the  children;  what  the  teachers  talked 
about;  how  they  organized  classroom  time; 
how  they  utilized  classroom  space;  and  the 
achievements  of  the  children.  A  must  for 
every  teacher  of  art,  including  teachers  in 
the  fields  of  home  economics  and  industrial 
arts. — W.  P.  S. 

How  To  Instruct  Successfully.  By 
Thomas  F.  Staton.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1960. 
$4.50.  i 

This  book  has  been  designed  as  an  aid  to 
teachers  and  potential  teachers  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.  Its  author  is  Educational  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Command  and  Staff  College  of 
the  Air  University  at  Maxwell  Field.  The 
volume  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the 
human  factors  confronting  the  adult-educa¬ 
tion  teacher  and  the  psychological  principles 
and  concepts  underlying  successful  teaching. 
A  procedure  for  organizing  information  and 
material  into  an  educational  program  is  out¬ 
lined.  Detailed  suggestions  are  given  for  eval¬ 
uating  students  and  for  giving  individual 
counsel  and  guidance.  The  volume  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  training  programs  for  those  who 
teach  or  plan  to  teach  in  adult  programs  in 
public,  private,  or  factory  schools. — W.  P.  S. 
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Perfectly  Balanced  . . . 


"TJALANCE,"  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

WORD,  DESCRIBES  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  HAVE  MADE 

Houghton  Mifflin’s  history  texts  foremost  in  their  fields. 

It  is  (he  balance  that  results  when  authors  and  editors 
combine  their  special  talents  as  historians,  educators,  and 
writers  to  produce  texts  that  are  both  teachable  and  readable. 

It  is  the  balance  of  superb  historical  reporting  .  .  .  com¬ 
plementing  dates,  facts,  and  events  with  sidelights  and 
human  interest  factors  to  make  the  past  come  to  life  and 
recast  the  long-ago  in  terms  of  today’s  circumstances  and 
understandings. 

Further,  it  is  the  balance  of  textual  material  with  maps, 
photographs,  and  drawings  —  visual  helps  that  crystalize 
ideas  and  .events  to  make  them  vivid  and  unforgettable. 

And  finally,  it  is  the  balance  of  over-all  organization ;  of 
time  devices  that  fix  sequence  in  the  student’s  mind;  of 
significant  previews,  perceptive  check-ups,  and  concise  sum¬ 
maries  that  focus  understanding  on  important  events. 

The  result?  •  .  .  balanced  development  in  your  students 
...  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  the  present  —  essential  preparation 
for  tomorrow’s  citizens  as  Americans  in  a  rapidly  con¬ 
tracting  world.  I  \ 


THIS  IS  AMERICA’S  STORY 

American  history  for  Grade  7  or  8.  / 

f  ruder  —  Ludlum  —  Brown 

THE  MAKING  OF  AIODERN  AMERICA 

American  history  for  the  Senior  High  Grades. 

Canfield  —  ff’ilder 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  WORLD 

World  histofy  for  the  High  School.  ' 

Boat  —  Slosson  — Anderson —  Bartlett 
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More  Valuable  Than  Ever  Befor 


CHILDHOOD  OF 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

THE  BEAUTIFULLY  STYLED 
BEST-SELLING  CHILDREN’S  SERIES 


Here  are  your  favorite  supplementary  readers — now  in  a  new,  inotlern,  colorful 
format  that  makes  them  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

Use  CHILDHOOD  books  in  your  classroom  for: 

•  Productive  FREE  READING!  •  Enriched  CURRICULAR  READING! 

•  Interest-centered  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING!  •  SPECIAL  READING  Classes! 

These  beautiful  new  books  provide  reading  with  a  purpose.  W  hen  you  use  them 
in  the  classroom  you  will  have: 

CLASSWIDE  READING  GAINS:  Every  intermediate  grade  pupil  will  thrill  to 
the  action  and  excitement  in  these  stories  about  real  Americans.  Better  and  faster 
reading  will  result  through  the  use  of  these  high  interest,  easy  vocabulary  brnrks. 

BROADENED  HORIZONS:  Important  concepts  of  bistory,  geography,  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  social  studies  are  brought  to  life  in  these  volumes.  Abstract 
ideas  become  vivid  experiences  to  broaden  each  child’s  horizons. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  CONCEPTS:  These  valuable  brxrks  emphasize 
traits  of  loyalty,  devotion  to  country,  love  of  freedom  and  tolerance  and 
individual  honesty  and  courage,  contributing  jwwerfully  toward  form¬ 
ing  good  citizenship. 

APPRECIATION  OF  LITERATURE:  Each  book  in  this  scries  pre¬ 
sents  a  gripping  story  so  that  the  child  is  compelled  to  read  on 
and  on  and  then  to  demand  more  and  more  CHIEDHOOD  books 
to  read.  Children  will  discover  for  themselves  the  fun  of  good 
reading. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.  Dept.  EM  11 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  newly- 
styled  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 
Series,  including  complete  information  and  listing  of 
all  118  titles. 


Title 


State  . 


COMPANY,  INC. 

AN  ASSOCIATE  OF  HOWARD  W.  SAMS  A  CO.,  INC. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PRICE 

Now  this  beautiful  new  school 
edition  is  available  to  AI.L 
sch(X)ls  at  the  moderate  price  of 
SI. 4 7  each,  plus  ix)stage. 

START  JiUH.DINC  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  LIBRARY  OF 
CHILDHOOD  BOOKS  TODAY! 
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